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THE PUBLIC BE SERVED! 


Eleven people (four nuns, two brothers, one pastor in Iceland, a housewife 

in Wisconsin, and a jazz trio) wept when they found out our special offer 

was at last going to be terminated. That sobering news, plus the fact that 

this has been absolutely the most popular offer we ever made, has persuaded 


us to repeat this advertisement. 


ALF A CENTURY AGO, with typical insight, Pius X saw 
the effect that modern journalism, with its high speed 
presses, photographic techniques, and mass appeal was to 
have upon the world. He called upon Catholics to support 
their own press, to make it strong and dynamic. Since that 
time, and especially since World War II, the Catholic Press 
has improved greatly in content and form . . . Yet the truth 
is that only a small percentage of Catholics, even in this 
country, regularly read their own press. These days Cath- 
olics are being urged to read and support Catholic publica- 
tions . . . In order to introduce JUBILEE, seven times a first 
prize winner of National Catholic Press Association awards 
and one of the most commented-upon of all Catholic publi- 
cations, we are making a special introductory subscription 
offer to new subscribers: you can now receive JUBILEE for 
the next ten months for only $3. 

During this time you will see numerous outstanding 
articles, among them: ‘ 
> A series on Religion and Psychiatry (you'll find out under 
what circumstances Catholics may participate in modern 
techniques of mental healing). 


> A series on Catholic education, from the grade schools 


through the university, will show how bold new thinking is 
making radical changes in the Catholic approach to learning. 
> You'll also see a regular column on child care, more 
instalments in JUBILEE’s Church in America series, and 
articles on theology, art, the saints, national and interna- 
tional affairs, profiles of significant Catholic figures plus 
reviews of important books, movies and plays. 

FREE: New subscribers will receive as a bonus a set of 
the famous Walter Mellman woodcuts, reprinted from 
JUBILEE’s first issue. These pictures of “The Flight into 
Egypt” and other religious scenes are printed on heavy blue 
woodfiake paper and are suitable for framing. 


Dep’t 3, JUBILEE 
377 Fourth Avenue, New York 16 


Please enter my subscription at the 
introductory rate of $3.00 for ten issues, and send me free 
the set of Walter Mellman woodcuts. 


(0 Payment enclosed 0 Please bill me 
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“The importance of the Catholic 
Press is not yet understood. Neither 
the faithful nor the clergy give it 
the attention they should. The old 
sometimes say that it is something 
new, and that in the past souls were 
saved without troubling themselves 
about reading. These short-sighted 
people do not consider that in the 
past the poison of the bad press was 
not spread everywhere, and that in 
consequence the antidote of a good 
press was not equally necessary. 

- “It is not a question of the past. 
We are not living in the past; we 
are living today. It is a fact that 
Christian people are corrupted, 
deceived and poisoned by impious 
reading ... In vain will you build 
churches, preach missions, found 
schools; all your works, all your 
efforts will be destroyed if you 
cannot at the same time wield the 
defensive and offensive weapon of 
a@ press that is Catholic, loyal and 
sincere. 

“To be a Catholic, to call 
oneself a Catholic, nay, to belong 
to Catholic organizations and 
associations, and at the same time 
to be indifferent to the interests 
of the Catholic press, is a patent 
absurdity.” 





THE EDITORS’ PAGE 


@ With this issue JUBILEE begins its fourth year. 
In the thirty-six issues published thus far we have 
brought our readers some of the world’s outstanding 
Catholic writers, among them Frangois Mauriac, 
Thomas Merton, Christopher Dawson, Romano Guar- 
dini and Jacques Maritain. We have recorded the 
still-vigorous life of old religious orders like the 
Carthusians and the Carmelites, and introduced our 
readers to very new ones like the Little Brothers of 
Charles de Foucauld. And we have profiled interest- 
ing people: Vinoba Bhave, Giorgio LaPira, Abbé 
Pierre. In devising new ways of putting the graphic 
arts at the service of the Church we have published 
outstanding art and photographs and given attention 
to their layout and presentation. So far in our 
Church in America series we have examined the 
heritage left us by the Spanish and the French, and 
examined the Church’s social doctrine as it is applied 
in the fields of labor and race relations and inter- 
national peace. 

These efforts have received professional recogni- 
tion from both Catholic and non-Catholic sources, 
but the continued encouragement and enthusiasm of 
a growing body of regular readers has meant even 
more. Many of you have expressed the hope that 
the magazine will continue to prosper, and have 
asked how you can help. Specifically, you can: 

—Get one new subscriber. 

—Send us the names and addresses of people (five 
or five thousand) you think will be interested in 
JUBILEE. 


—Get the members of your Catholic organizations _ 


interested in buying JUBILEE and selling it to others. 
We have special group subscription rates, and our 
generous sales commissions can help fill their treas- 
uries. 

—Become a JUBILEE subscription agent. With sum- 
mer approaching, many high school and college 
students and seminarians can earn extra money in 
their spare time selling JUBILEE to friends and neigh- 
bors. Write to Peter Andrewes for details. 

—If your parish pamphlet rack or Catholic book- 
store does not sell JUBILEE, encourage the person in 
charge to take a bulk order. He may write to John 
Grady at JUBILEE for information. 

@ Perhaps more than any other people of Western 
Europe, the Germans are the victims of easy gen- 
eralizations on the part of superficial observers. 
Remembering the eagerness with which they al- 
lowed themselves to follow a false messiah to an end 
which meant tragedy not only for themselves but 
for the world in general, it is simple to think of 
them as easily-led and born with a proclivity to 
fascism. Dying We Live, just published by Pantheon, 
shows that this concept is not precisely true. As the 
excerpts beginning on page 17 of this issue demon- 
strate, there were among the Germans many indi- 


viduals who not only resisted the Nazi fever, but 
who were ready to die to check its rise. 

But Dying We Live is much more than a collection 
of anti-Nazi documents. It is a superb record of man 
at the borders of life and death, a poignant affirma- 
tion of the value of sacrifice and an unrivalled testa- 
ment to faith. Its contributors include Catholic 
priests and Protestant ministers, lay people of 
many Christian denominations, and a few who 
were not church-going Christians but whose souls 
during their ordeals seemed informed by grace. 
Among them are teen-agers, students who passed 
out anti-Nazi propaganda, and men in their sixties 
and seventies who planned and led the many resist- 
ance groups. Ministers who refused to serve as army 
chaplains, priests who denounced the regime from 
their pulpits, men and women who held out in one 
way or another against the tide, all testify in these 
letters and diaries to the magnificence of the spirit 
under siege. Not all were willing martyrs at first 
(some held back until almost the last moment from 
total self-surrender), but in the end everything in- 
ferior in them was burned away. 

@ JUBILEE’S STAFF: Florence Domingo has, in her 
24 years, lived under three flags. She was born in 
Santiago, Cuba, raised in Jamaica, B.W.I., and came 
to the United States, where she has relatives, in 
1952. She had been interested in Catholicism since 
childhood, when she used to attend Mass every other 
Sunday with friends _ 

her own age. Soon © 

after she came to the — 

U.S., she decided to © 

do something about © 

it; shortly thereafter 7 


she joined a convert 


class at Manhattan’s § 
Resurrection Church, 
where she was bap- 
tized and confirmed 
in the same class with another future JUBILEE staff 
member, Marie Moore. Last summer Florence left 
her job in a toy-and-novelty factory and followed 
Marie into our circulation department, where she 
addresses the plates for subscribers’ magazines. 

@ BELATED CREDITS: Readers who enjoyed Msgr. 
Romano Guardini’s essay, The Sound of Silence, in 
our February issue will find this and other equally 
stimulating material in his newest book, Meditations 
Before Mass, recently published by the Newman 
Press, Westminster, Md. ($3.00), with whose kind 
permission the’ excerpt appeared in JUBILEE. We 
also wish to thank the National Council of Catholic 
Men for allowing us to -publish Father Michael 
Ducey’s commentary (in the April issue) on the new 
Holy Week liturgy. Father Ducey prepared this ma- 
terial for the NCCM’s “Catholic Hour.” 


' FLORENCE DOMINGO 





BILEE is published monthly by the A.M.D.G. Publishing Co., 
ed under Pan American Copyright Convention. Eu 


Inc., 377 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. Copyright 1956 by the A.M.D.G. Publishing Co., Inc. All rights 
i May 11, 1953, at the Post Office at New York, New York, under the act of March 3, 1879. 








Saigon 

Saturday afternoon I went off onatrip to 
the province of Ben The to watch the po- 
litical campaign at work out in the country. 
An American-trained dentist whose wife is 
running for office in this province had set 
up the trip for me, the Associated Press 
correspondent and the Time-Life man here, 
Francois Sully. We got off to a slightly 
late start, around three, but once we were 
out of Saigon we went along at a good clip 
in a battered but mechanically-OK Mercury 
the government put at my disposal. It has 
several broken windows and one of the door 
handles is off, and when my excellent and 
faithful driver turns a corner the horn 
does a machine-gun repetition act involun- 
tarily, but I find this is well in the in- 
terests of safety. 

There is the same difference everywhere 
between city air and fresh country air. 
Saigon is oppressive, gaseous and fuddling, 
but once you get 15 miles out in the coun- 
try the air is invigorating and pleasant. 
We passed by squared-off fields with rice 
paddies and wet, marshy meadows where grey 
water-buffalo graze in water up to their 
Shoulders and Vietnamese peasants with 
rolled-up pants work like the devil at 
something or other. 

There are a couple of long, narrow bridges 
across the waterways that run all through 
this country, and there is room for one- 
way traffic only, so you line up and wait 
until the bridge control gives you a go- 
ahead signal. At one stop it seemed to me 
we waited twenty minutes, and we drank milk 
from coconuts especially carved to drink 
from, huckstered by little boys who capi- 
talized on the thirsty motorists being held 
up there. We reached the ferry town of My 
Tho on the huge Mekong River—as big as 
the Mississippi—and waited for quite a 
long time, maybe 45 minutes or an hour, for 
the ferry. Some local politicians from My 
Tho had been alerted to greet us, and there 
were introductions and handshakings. The 
Governor had sent word that we were to be 
given Very Important Person priority on 
the Government-operated ferry, so we got 
on without further waiting. 

At Ben The we were met by the Governor 
himself—a strikingly handsome man, tall 
and dignified and with a carriage like Gen- 
eral Vandenberg, greying hair and generous, 
super-alert features. We switched to his 


REPORT FROM VIET NAM 


car for a ride along the little narrow dirt 
roads and bridges that go through a huge 
coconut plantation where lots of pastoral 
Vietnamese, quite different from what you 
see in Saigon-Cholon, lead peaceful-look- 
‘ing lives in their little thatched huts 
under the great palms. By this time it was 
getting dark, and we proceeded under a bril- 
liant orange harvest moon to the Governor's 
mansion, a tall, cool, French-built villa. 
We washed and changed, and the Governor fed 
us aperitifs and took us on to a party be- 
ing given for us. There had been fighting 
all through this part of the country as re- 
cently as a year ago, and he said no Euro- 
pean would have dared to drive around then 
the way we were doing now. 

The party was a dinner-al-fresco served at 
three round tables for six in a summer house 
in the middle of a little lake, to which we 
and the numerous waiters had access by a 
causewaye We split up, one foreign cor- 
respondent to each table, and I drew the 
Governor, or Chef de Province, as his title 
reads. Dinner was good, but the conversa- 
tion was difficult, and the Governor had 
to bark out a sharp, good-natured order for 
everyone to please speak French for the 
benefit of the Uitlanders. 

The leader of the peasant party was 
there, honest, hard-working, God-fearing 
and quietly intelligent. He wanted 10 mil- 
lion piasters for rehabilitation of the 
rice-paddies in his area, and he wanted it 
badly. 

We got to bed pretty late. On Sunday I 
went to 6:30 Mass with the Governor. It was 
a very reverent service, quite long for 
that time of the morning, with a good deal 
of singing and different times for stand- 
ing up, sitting down, and kneeling than we 
have in the U. S. There were lots of women 
wearing scapulars, and a big French statue 
of Our Lady over the altar. An old organ 
played all through Mass. 





That afternoon I went to a long ceremony 


at the Park of Culture and Rest (the big | 


French Cercle Sportif stadium) to witness 
a very moving ceremony wherein two thousand 
former Communist Viet Minh cadres tore up 
the hammer-and-sickle flag and swore all 
allegiance to Ngo Dinh Diem. It was fairly 
stereotyped Communist-style stage man- 
agement, with one notable difference: the 
participants were really sincere about 
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their change of allegiance. I left my VIP 
seat many times to join Sully, the Life 
photographer, shooting a scene, and he 
started coming to me for light-meter read- 
ings, because a little man in Hong Kong had 
sold me—for about $12—what is evidently 
the best light meter there is. It has a 
gadget that averages out the light instead 
of merely registering the brightest thing. 

I took a lot of silly shots and had no 
more film left when the big scene came, the 
tearing of the CP flags. The former Com- 
munists were carrying their converted com- 
missar around on their shoulders, every- 
pody was tearing at the red flag, and the 
ground was all covered with scraps of paper 
red flags given the cadres especially to 
tear up. One of the ex-Commie speakers had 
been very well trained by his former mas- 
ters; he spoke ex tempore with great con- 
viction for a long time and received a 
tremendous ovation. 


To continue with my story of the election 
campaign: We got driven to a little village 
where there was a large shed in the center 
of a village square surrounded by shops 
selling all sorts of curious, useless things 
like Chinese patent medicines. The three 
candidates were presented and they gave 
long pitches in choicest Vietnamese, which 
were wasted on me. 

The dentist's wife, who was running on 
the Catholic Party ticket at the Governor's 
request, did pretty well for a novice. She 
had studied in the U. S., where they were 
married, and she had some instincts as to 
how it is done. The other two candidates 
were a big man with a powerful face who had 
accumulated a good deal of money, had done 
this before, and looked to me as if he would 
win, and an old schoolteacher who bored 
some of his audience so thoroughly that 
they stopped listening to him and giggled 
at Sully photographing the childrer. About 
400 people were listening to the speeches ; 
& long row of village elders with long Man- 
darin beards and dressed in black cotton 
Sat in the front rov. Again as many people 
hung around the shops, paying no atten- 
tion. The Governor took us on a long drive 
to show us one of his favorite projects, a 
ten-foot dike cut in a road to let the fresh 
water get through to a group of fields that 
had dried up and had been useless for agri- 
culture for years, and would now be fertile 
again. 

We were also shown a copra cooperative 








deal of new building the Governor has gotten 
Started: a rice mill built with American 


Direct Aid (brand new, and made me very 
proud of my country) and a military block- 
house full of a very respectful detachment 
of National Guardsmen (Autodefense). The 
Governor gave us a passionate disquisition 
on what he was trying to accomplish there, 
and I formed the impression that he was a 
man accustomed to success and was doing 
pretty well. He has been giving paternal 
guidance to the campaign in his district, 
trying to keep it constructive, and insist- 
ing very forcefully that the basis for the 
whole thing must be Christian charity. He 
took us to a Cao Dai monastery and temple, 
very strange indeed, with a great pagoda 
monument to a defunct Cao Dai pope; the 
temple was full of the queerest religious 
stage props I ever saw. 

The high priest had rather a limp hand 
and a cold stare, but some of the others 
were really nice-looking people. 

We took off for home about five, and after 
the hurdles of the ferry and the bridges 
were overcome we burned up the road, be-= 
cause my chauffeur wanted to get back to 
Saigon. 





One of the most remarkable phenomena in 
Viet Nam is the religious leg-up the Govern- 
ment is giving the huge Chinese minority 
in Cholon, the Chinese sector of Saigon. 
My room-mate here in the Government guest= 
house is Vincente Wen, a thirty-year-old 
Chinese Catholic originally from Swiatow 
near Hong Kong. He must have been educated 
by Spanish missionaries, because among the 
Western languages he speaks only Spanish, 
and he speaks it well. The kitchen Spanish 
I have picked up is unfortunately my only 
means of communicating with him, but I have 
grown to like him extremely. He was brought 
over from Formosa, at the instance of Arch- 
bishop Yu-Pin, to conduct lay apostolate 
work among the Catholic Chinese in Cholonr. 
There is a plan afoot to bring 100 Chinese 
priests from Formosa and Rome to replace the 
French clergy serving the Chinese. The Viet- 
namese say, probably with a good deal of 
truth, that the French clergy here have been 
a force trying to conserve the colonialist 
Status quo. In any event, they certainly 
cannot measure up to the American Maryknoll 
and Jesuit missioners I have met here, 
whose personalities have flowered in the 
highest degree, and who have gone miles 
beyond anything they might have become in 
bourgeois civilian life.—Peter White 





LETTERS TO 


THE DEAD SEA SCROLLS 

JUBILEE’s March issue has done it again! 
The very much alive Dead Sea scroll con- 
versation piece has been transported from 
the Palestinian hills right into our own 
parlors. Geoffrey Graystone’s article will 
certainly find itself in the hands of those 
readers who ordinarily would not be in- 
clined to wade through a more technical 
document. He has hit the nail square on 
the heads of the current sensationalistic 
seeking journalists who sacrifice precision 
and logical reasoning for the sale of copy. 

For those who are interested, The Satur- 
day Review (March 3, 1956) addressed a 
number of questions to M. Dupont-Sommer. 
This question seems to be pertinent: “The 
Saturday Review would like to know wheth- 
er you . . . continue to believe that there 
is evidence in the scrolls which deny the 
uniqueness and divinity of Jesus?” 

M. Dupont-Sommer: “I never claimed 
that the Dead Sea scrolls could strike a 
blow against the ‘uniqueness’ of Jesus. I 
simply pointed out . . . a certain number 
of characteristics held in common by the 
Teacher of Righteousness and Jesus .. . I 
believe that the Dead Sea scrolls do not 
{italics mine] deny the divinity of Jesus 
leven] in the sense of the Son of God In- 
carnate. In a general sense, viewed as a 
whole, the originality of the Christian 
Church seems to me to remain unchal- 
lenged.” 

Epwarp C. Hiccins 
Darlington, N. J. 


THE BYZANTINE RITES ~ 

I do not agree with Mr. Markewych’s letter 
[yuptteE, March, 1956] that the criteria for 
the purity of the Byzantine Rite are to be 
found more specifically in Russian or Ser- 
bian Orthodox Churches. Certainly, the 
Russians have not kept the rite as it was 
practiced in the Cathedral of the Holy Wis- 
dom during Justinian’s reign. They have 
added a great deal—burdensome lengthy 
prayers and metanies; certain practices that 
hint of superstition and apocryphal mat- 
ter; Judaic tendencies; closed screens of 
twisted, contorted forms; stiff vestments; 
polyphony which is more Italian than Ori- 
ental; etc. 

In St. Gregory’s day the great churches 
exchanged customs and cultures, e. g., the 
Gregorian Chant had certain Greek ele- 
ments; the art of Europe was affected by 
monks fleeing Iconoclasm in the East. Why 
must this be stopped because certain sepa- 
ratists remain stagnant, cemented in hard- 
headed practices which any clear-thinking, 
progressive Catholic—no matter to what 
rite he belongs—cannot favor? Why two 
calendars in the one universal Church? 
Why different feasts of different saints? 
Everyone can celebrate them at the same 
time but in a different manner. If certain 
Western practices (if they are in good 
taste) can be absorbed by Easterners—and 
if these practices are adaptations to mod- 
ern life and progress—why not adopt them? 
Why so much ado about organs and pews? 

The Byzantine liturgy needs to be pruned 
. . . Greeks and Syrians are doing it. I ad- 
mit they add some slavish imitations of the 
Latin culture—which is wrong, but the 
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principle still stands that the Byzantine 
liturgy is something living and therefore it 
must be adapted when need be (and in 
good taste) to modern living. 

To the extreme pro-Russian Oriental lit- 
urgists (I should say rubricists) I simply 
say: In the rendition of the Byzantine lit- 
urgy: 1. One goes to church, not to a mu- 
seum or a theatre. (I do not deny dramatic 
elements in the liturgy, however.) 2. One 
worships in a modern American church of 
the Eastern Rite, not in an opera house 
decked in Boris Godunov pageantry and in 
medieval setting. 3. The words “Modern” 
and “Eastern” are not radically opposed; 
therefore, on with progress: this is what 
makes the Byzantine Rite living and still in 
evolution. 

Rev. ALLEN MALoor 

Administrator of St. George’s Church 
Byzantine-Melkite Rite 

New York, N. Y. 


POLAND TODAY 

Mr. Gunnar Kumlien’s article Poland Today 
in the March issue of JUBILEE deserves com- 
mendation. There are, however, two glaring 
errors in the article. On page ten, the illus- 
tration shows a street sign in Krakow 
which has the caption “St. Thomas Street 
has been given the name of a Communist 
partisan hero”—Ludwik Solski. In all fair- 
ness to Mr. Solski it must be said that he 
was hardly a Communist partisan hero. He 
died about a year ago at the age of 100, 
being one of Poland’s greatest actors. In 
his will he stipulated that he wanted to be 
buried from a Catholic church. This pre- 
vented the Red Regime in Communist- 
controlled Poland from arranging a 
state-funeral and claiming him as an ad- 
herent. Solski’s family, and more precisely 
his wife, if I am not mistaken, saw to it 
that his will was fulfilled and this great 
Polish Catholic actor had a simple reli- 
gious funeral following a Requiem Mass. 
Unless there be a Communist partisan hero 
of the same name, the article is wrong in 
claiming that Ludwik Solski was a Com- 
munist. 

The other caption in error occurs on 
page eleven, where there is pictured a tomb- 
stone marking the grave of “General Bor 
Komorowski and his men massacred in the 
Warsaw uprising in 1944.” Though the 
grave may mark the final resting place of 
his men, General Bor Komorowski is very 
much alive—in England, if I am not mis- 
taken, where he makes his residence. He 
has visited the United States at least twice 
within the last ten years. 

But for the above glaring errors the arti- 
cle was very interesting and revealing. 

Stan.ey E. Matraszek 
St. Charles Seminary 
Overbrook, Penna. 


REVIEWERS REVIEWED 

What happened to the pen or the intel- 
ligence of the writer you selected to re- 
view Champion of Reform [JuBILEE, Feb- 
uary, 1956]? This biography is a critical, 
revealing, learned explanation of the life 
and labors of a Bishop in Mexico. Your 
writer reached the zenith of idiotic dam- 
ning with faint praise with this assertion, 


“The bishop was . . . a good Catholic. . .” 

Pope wrote, “Shoot folly as it flies.” In 

this case aim with skill, and shoot straight, 
Dante. S. RAnKin 
Worcester, Mass. 


As a charter subscriber I am continually 
pleased by JuBILEE. All the issues are 
enjoyable, and some are remarkably fine— 
the March issue, for instance. The articles 
on Poland and the Dead Sea Scrolls are 
especially noteworthy. 

But one quibble—the bit about Gate- 
way Editions was presumably merely a 
notice of what is new in the publishing 
world. But following the Image Books, and 
a couple of pages after Regnery’s advertise- 
ment for Lenten reading, the uninformed 
might mistake it for a list of recommended 
“Catholic” books—and Machiavelli and 
Nietzsche certainly aren’t that. Why men- 
tion them at all? 

Marion JaQues 
Silver Spring, Maryland 


@ Machiavelli and Nietzsche were listed 
because, for good or bad, they are part 
of the cultural heritage of Western 
man, and as such are usually in- 
cluded in general historical or philo- 
sophical surveys in Catholic as well as 
non-Catholic schools and coileges.—Ep. 


I wonder why your reviewer of Doughty’s 
Arabia Deserta [JuBILEE, March, 1956] 
felt compelled to go out of his way to 
disparage T. E. Lawrence. In a four- 
sentence review of a book which he labels 
“great,” it seems oddly malicious to use 
up one sentence calling T. E. L. names! 

I take it he has read the recent muckrake 
by Mr. Aldington and feels all-knowing. 
What he evidently doesn’t know, or chooses 
to ignore, is that “insipid little” Lawrence 
was big enough to go out of his way to 
arrange for a new edition of the forgotten 
Arabia Deserta and to help get the aged 
Doughty an annuity of 2,000 pounds a 
year. As for referring to Seven Pillars of 
Wisdom as an unsuccessful imitation, may 
I call his attention to the fact that men 
of Winston Churchill’s stature have called 
it an English classic; and Garnett (who 
“intelligently abridged” Arabia Deserta), 
one of the greatest critics of our age, was 
Lawrence’s enthusiastic patron. 

J. F. Kennepy 
Chevy Chase, Md. 


@ JUBILEE reviewer Christopher Wood- 
house says in his own defense: “My dis- 
paragement of T. E. Lawrence was 
prompted by a recent reading of THE 
SEVEN PILLARS OF WISDOM, not by the 
Aldington biography, which I haven't 


- read. Despite the interest of Churchill 


and Garnett, and Lawrence’s aid to 
Doughty, the Lawrence account of the 
desert skirmishes is from the first page 
of the first chapter an apo.ocia for 
Lawrence’s perverted view of life. ‘In- 
sipid’ was the wrong word; there are 
stronger ones that would have been 
more accurate.” —Ep. 


JUBILEE 
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ronnanne this month. . . 


The second 

volume of ‘‘the 
basic statement 
of Catholicism” 


ON THE TRUTH 
OF THE 
CATHOLIC FAITH 


(Summa _ Contra 
Gentiles) 
BOOK II: 
CREATION 


St. Thomas Aquinas 








The second volume of the first complete, 
authoritative translation in America, 
translated by JAMES F, ANDERSON. 
New book, 95¢. 
(Hardbound library edition $2.50) 
DOUBLEDAY IMAGE BOOKS 
575 Madison Ave., New York 22 





Bound volume 
JUBILEE’s third year 
(May, 1955/April, 1956) 
$12.50 
Send payment to— 


Dept. BV, JUBILEE 
377 Fourth Avenue, New York 16 
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Now available— 

The controversial, unretouched 
photograph of Saint Thérése as 
she really looked (see JUBILEE, 
October, 1955: TWO PORTRAITS OF 
SAINT THERESE). 
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For families—for gifts 
The new child’s 
ROSARY 


safe, brightly colored 
wooden beads 
$2.00 each, postpaid 








Send checks to: 
Rancho San Ysidro Shop 
7244 Remmet Ave. 
Canoga Park, Calif. 
Dan & Rose Lucey 





CREATIVE LEARNING 


Corpus Christi blends modern 
techniques with Catholic tradition 


TEXT BY ROBERT L. REYNOLDS 


Behind a chaste white Georgian facade on West 121st Street 
in New York City one of the country’s best known parochial 
schools this month completes the 20th year of a unique experi- 
ment in Catholic elementary education. Under the direction of 
Father George Barry Ford, the pastor, and the nineteen Do- 
minican Sisters of Sinsinawa, Wisconsin, who make up the 
faculty, Corpus Christi School has adopted several startling in- 
novations: the school issues no report cards; learning by rote 
is at a minimum; and competition for academic honors is non- 
existent. Each of the sixteen classrooms is decorated in bright 
pastels and flowered drapes, furnished with movable study 
tables instead of rigid rows of desks, and equipped with a radio, 
piano and a library. In one corner there is usually a tank of fish 
or a caged canary. The effect is that of a living room. 

When he became pastor of Corpus Christi Church in 1935, 
Father Ford had been for 16 years counselor to Catholic stu- 
dents at Columbia University. “During my years at Columbia,” 
he says, “I observed that the graduates of denominational 
schools had a second-rate education in their secular subjects. 
This was true of nearly all schools under any denominational 
auspices.”,In a predominantly non-Catholic and peculiarly aca- 

‘demic milieu—the parish occupies the fringe of the Columbia 
campus and is surrounded by Protestant and Jewish theological 
seminaries, Barnard College and the Julliard School of Music— 
Father Ford and the Sisters were determined to prove that 


effective pedagogy could be combined with the inculcation of a 
mature Catholicism. Almost all of the 400 educators—many of 
them non-Catholics—who visit the school every year agree that 


the point has been amply proved. More important, the parents 
of Corpus Christi’s 560 students are well pleased with what the 
school is doing for their children. 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY CLEMENS KALISCHER 









Exemplifying the relaxed atmosphere at Corpus 
Christi, Sr. Melissa and second-graders sing 
a song illustrating a history lesson. 
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One of a wide range of creative activities 
is the ballet club, which meets weekly 
under the direction of a professional instructor. 
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Leadership and responsibility | 
are stressed : 


The first thing a visitor to Corpus Christi School : 
notices is the informal atmosphere in the class. 





rooms. The children’s tables are seldom lined up in q 
neat rows, but are arranged in a large semi-circle — 
or in three or four clusters, according to the type of q 
work the period calls for. During a reading lesson 4 
children may be grouped into three circles accord- 4 
ing to ability, with the teacher dividing her time 7 
among them while giving the greatest share to the © 
slowest group. Older children making a content-sur- 7 
vey of the city’s newspapers may be seated four to ~ 
a table with copies of the morning and evening q 
dailies spread out before them. When one class has 
concluded a particularly interesting study of a 
given subject, it may invite the members of another 
class in and demonstrate it for them. 

Besides following the course of study required 
by the Archdiocese of New York, Corpus Christi uses 
a three-volume curriculum called “Guiding Growth 
in Christian Social Living,” which is in general use 
by the Sinsinawa Dominicans. Within this frame- © 
work Sister M. Vitus, O.P., the principal, allows | 


her faculty wide latitude. Nevertheless, three major 1 
Spontaneity is developed by the informal classroom atmosphere. y , J 


Here third-graders organize a game while waiting for class to begin. goals. ensentist | for living: a a democracy ae 


stressed: leadership and responsibility; cooperation q 
instead of competition; originality and creativity. 7 
Leadership and responsibility go hand in hand © 


at Corpus Christi. Beginning with the fourth grade, | 


each class has charge of a project designed to en- 
courage initiative while reminding students of their 
responsibility to the school as a whole. Thus, once = 
a week, completely on their own, a group of fourth- = 
graders goes around to all the classrooms taking 
orders for the milk served each day during the mid- 
morning break; another committee will be responsi- 
ble for picking up the empty containers. Seventh-grad- 
ers run the school bank, which is open every day © 
at lunch hour (minimum deposit: 25¢). One of the = 
eighth-grade classes operates a student patrol in the 4 
corridors and at street-corners near the school. The © 
occupants of each classroom divide up the “house- 
hold chores”: feeding the fish, watering the plants, 
dusting the furniture and sweeping the floor. No 
child is forced to join any of Corpus Christi’s many 
clubs (which include Science, Art, Dressmaking, 
Dramatics and Dancing), but he is required 

if he does so to fulfill the duties of membership for 

a set length of time, even though the initial glamor 
may have worn off. 


Class service projects develop a sense of responsibility. 
Here a student helps a lunchroom worker set the tables. 
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Students respond to the faculty’s efforts to encourage freedom of 
expression, and often the teacher is faced with a choice of 
recognizing one of several students eager to answer her questions. 
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In a joint Bible Week discussion the two fifth-grade classes get training in confident self-expression before a large group. 


Though there are 35 students in each class, the Sisters 
manage to give a good deal of individual attention. 


10 


Cooperation replaces 


competition; creativeness and 


originality of thought are stressed 


Except in sports, cooperation, not competition, is the 
keynote at Corpus Christi. No gold stars are awarded for 
excelling in studies; the school tries to develop the 
amount of ability each child has, not to force him to 
levels of achievement of which he is incapable. This 
system has proved successful, though the median I.Q. 
is 106, which is just average. 
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After his class has finished a study of magnetism, a second-grader gives a demonstration to members of another class. 


Creative ability and originality of thought are gifts 
not apportioned in equal measure, but in a variety of 
ways the school seeks to enable each child to use his 
allotment fully. Drawing and music are taught from 
the kindergarten onward; the students themselves plan 
and execute the murals and dioramas which decorate the 
classrooms and corridors and sing their own Missa 
Cantata on the second Sunday of every month. They have 
a dialogue Mass on the remaining Sundays. 

In all the classes, the Sisters allow and even encourage 
freedom of discussion. In history and: similar subjects, 
original research and reports are demanded in the upper 
grades; field trips chaperoned by teachers and parents 
supplement classroom work. The results justify these 
methods: Father Ford and Sister Vitus have often heard 
from high school principals that Corpus Christi grad- 
uates are poised and articulate, that they do careful 
research work, and that they are adept at organizing and 
directing group work. 
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As classmates watch, a first-grade girl demonstrates a 
number-matching exercise during an arithmetic lesson. 





“Permissive discipline” % 


establishes warm relationships 
with the students 


Discipline and religious training are the traditional 4 
strong points of the Catholic school. The unusual aca- © 
demic atmosphere at Corpus Christi is sustained within — 
a framework of what Sister Vitus calls “permissive 4 1 
discipline.” She and her teachers strive to establish a | 
warm, relaxed relationship with the students. Their ; 
charges make the usual amount of noise in class, and in ~ 
the. corridors between classes, but a Sister seldom has to 7 
raise her voice to obtain order. Nevertheless, the Sisters 7 
insist that each child assume responsibility for his own © 
acts: a culprit detected in mischief cannot dodge by © 
saying, “Sister, he did it.” ’ 

From the third grade onward, the priests of the parish © 
give weekly religious instructions in each classroom. The : 

Ruskesbell end! cilct upotte ave part 0} tacice-weckly gym subject matter presented in the lower grades is rein ; 
classes. Supervised after-school play hours in the gym duced and expanded as age matures the child’s capacity { 
help make up for the area’s limited playground facilities. to absorb. A variety of catechisms and texts aid the teacher 4 
in her explanations to the five-, six- and seven-year ” 
olds. The child is encouraged to express what he learns © 
in his own words. The catechism answer thus becomes ~ 
a way of confirming his grasp upon the truth and his 7 
ability to express it correctly and concisely. Even then, © 
however, the amount of memorizing required is at a | 
minimum, and a dramatization—of a mystery of the | 
Rosary or of the administration of a sacrament, for © 
example — occasionally supplements class discussions. ” 
In the higher grades Catholic principles are applied to 
or questions of race, labor and current events. 4 
Music is an important subject at Corpus Christi, with Instead of issuing report cards, the school invites all 7 
daily music periods and weekly singing lessons, parents to come in for an individual progress report 7 
including Gregorian chant in Grades 4 through 8. from their child’s teacher three times a year. Because of © 
their confidence and interest in the school, between 95 | 
and 100% of them respond. (Puerto Rican children have © 
been entering the school in recent years; their parents 7 
bring an interpreter if they cannot speak English.) 7 
Parents have expressed deep satisfaction with these ses- 4 
sions, where in addition to academic progress they can % 
discuss the respective influences of home and school and 7 
how each can help the child. 3 

And in the final analysis it is the parents’ opinion q 
that counts, for it is they who are most deeply concerned 4 
with what kind of a school helps their children establish : 
meaningful relationships with the world, its people and — 
its Creator. 
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The school’s religious activities stress 
corporate worship. Each Sunday the children 
have their own dialogue Mass. 
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Parents take an active interest in the school. Here two of them speak to Sister M. Marcian 
during a parents’ tea sponsored by her second-graders. In addition to affairs like these 

and the thrice-yearly individual conferences with their child’s teacher, parents may visit the 
school at any time. Informal “family fun” parties are held occasionally in the school gym. 
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MASS OF ATONEMENT | 


Pax Christi honors Mauthausen’s victims 


' One of the most dreaded of the concentration camps in which the Nazis 
in prisoned, tortured and killed millions of victims was Mauthausen, on a 
mountain in Upper Austria. Untenanted today, except for a French com- 
mission still at work identifying the remains of thousands of bodies buried 
outside the camp, Mauthausen is an object for the curious, who wander 
put its silent grounds and stare at the gun turrets, the crematorium and 

¢ simple, rustic-looking main gate above which is carved “Abandon all 
pe, you who enter here.” The Austrian government runs the place and 
arges admission to sight-seers, But recently Mauthausen was the scene of 

@ different kind of pilgrimage. More than 500 men, most of them either 
@x-inmates or former Nazis, marched there in a procession organized by 
Pax Christi, the international Catholic peace movement, carrying in turns 
@heavy wooden cross. In the main courtyard they heard the Archbishop of 
burg celebrate Mass in memory of the victims. In his sermon he told 

m: this is not a meeting to blame others, but to mourn and atone for all. 


A gigantic memorial commemorates 
the dead of Mauthausen. 
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i In a Pax Christi pilgrimage to Mauthausen, one of the most notorious of all the Nazi death camps, former inmates 
‘and ex-Nazis, who took turns carrying a heavy wooden cross, march to Mauthausen in a pilgrimage of atonement. 


\ 


mer Mauthausen inmate, Father Manfred 
hammer, prays after the sermon. 


André Benas heads a French commissig 
which is at work identifying Mauthausen 
victims. Known physical characteristics © 
are listed on anatomical charts and 
matched against the remains of the deg 
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An attendant checks caskets holding the remains of unknown victims. 
Hundreds of the many thousands who died at the camp are still unidentified. 


At the Mass of reparation the Archbishop of Salzburg addresses 600 former inmates and ex-Nazis in the main courtyard, 
saying, “This is not a meeting to blame others but to mourn and to atone in the name of all.” 
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YING WE LIVE 
Documents from the death camps are 
‘superb memorial to man’s courage 


f MONG THE most dehumanizing leg- 
acies of Nazism and World War 
| Il is the concept of “collective 
iit,” which the conquerors have, iron- 
ily enough, adopted from the con- 
wered. That there were Germans who 
posed Hitler, sometimes to the point 
fmartyrdom, has made little difference 
} us; we have not wanted to inquire 
fo the extent of that resistance or the 


or 


lality of those sacrificial deaths. The. 


has one. face: that is the lesson 

¢ have been taught and the myth we 
lust contrive to perpetuate. Yet ten 
tars after the war the myth is begin- 
ing to fail. Fittingly, those who have 
idermined it have mainly been Ger- 
ans who could not bear that their 
1 try, which indeed introduced a very 
reat evil to the world, should be de- 
lied all hope of showing another face. 
d so they have pleaded with us to 
ider a second Germany which ex- 


isted side by side with the jack-boots 
and the up-thrust arms and the gas 
chambers, as the conscience of the na- 
tion, refusing assent. 

One such advocate was Helmut Goll- 
witzer, a Protestant pastor who while 
a prisoner of war in Russia in 1947 
read, in,a parish bulletin sent from 
home, a moving farewell letter of a 
Wehrmacht colonel executed in 1944 
after the abortive plot against Hitler. 


Convinced that ‘there were more such’ 


letters and other documents of the re- 
sistance, Gollwitzer set about collecting 
them after his return to Germany. The 
project later passed into other hands, 
but in time enough material had been 
gathered for a book. This month an 
American edition will be published by 
Pantheon, under the title DYING WE LIVE 
($4.50). On these four pages JUBILEE 
presents a selection of letters and other. 
material from the book. 


eee SONTIES VAN BEEK 


9mm November 14, 1920, in Bremen, 

ato Van Beek, a gifted girl who had 

| n to write poetry, was arrested on 

September 21, 1942, for subversive ac- 

ivity, and executed on aaa * 1943, 
" it Plotzensee, Berlin. 


Fl (OM FAREWELL LETTERS TO HER SISTER 
G 


August 5, 1943 

My beloved Meme: It is my greatest 
wish that you will always remain with 
Mama and never leave her. You must 
be a strong support for her now ... Do 
you know, you ought to read the four 
Gospels through systematically: You 
lave no idea how much strength one 
ins through such a systematic read- 
ing. Do not mourn much that I shall no 
longer be on this earth with you, but 
only living on in you. You must leave 
side in life everything that does not 
tarry you forward spiritually. There is 
© much that is useless; unfortunately 
‘one comes to know this a bit too late. 
‘You will believe me, won’t you, when I 


‘tell you that I am calm and collected? 


I know that it would be the same way 


f with you, and that we all have the same 


| 
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ideas about death. There is no spatial 
separation, and what is time? Some day 
we shall all be together again. 
In my thoughts I embrace you and 
am always with you. 
With deepest love, 
Your sister, Dodo 


ALFONS MARIA 
WACHSMANN 


Born in 1896, Father Alfons Maria 
Wachsmann was arrested in June, 1943, 
on a charge of undermining the morale 
of the armed forces. He was executed 
February 21, 1944. 


HIS LAST LETTER 


Brandenburg-Gorden, 

February 21, 1944 | 
Dear Minka: At three o’clock I am go- 
ing to die. Now the hour has come that 
God in his eternal love has ordained for 
me. Scholz, that good man, has heard 
my confession and given me the viati- 
cum. In one hour I shail pass over into 
the glory of the living God. I have given 
myself over wholly, completely and 
without reservation to God. In his hand 
I am sheltered. In his holy heart Christ 


will carry me up to the Father. Mary 
will protect me, and St. Joseph will 
accompany me. 

Now I still have to say farewell to 
you. Receive my heartfelt thanks for all 
the kind things you have done for me 
in life. Blessings on you for the love 
you have given me, and for the for- 
bearance and patience you have shown 
me. It is with particular feeling that I 
beg your forgiveness for having caused 
you-so much suffering in these last 
eight months. I commend you to the 
heart of Christ. God will care for you. 
Do not lose courage. Trust in God. He 
has not forsaken me. The eight months 
of my preparation for eternity have 
been difficult, yet very beautiful. Now 
I must go home through the narrow 
gate of the guillotine. I am convinced 
that Mother and Father are waiting for 
me... 

Dear Maria! May the almighty God, 
the Father, the Son, and the Holy 
Ghost bless you. 

Until we meet again in heaven. 

Alfons 


NIKOLAUS VON HALEM 


Nickolaus Von Halem, born in 1905 in 
West Prussia, was active in several re- 
sistance groups. Arrested on February 
22, 1942, he was executed on October 
9, 1944, 


A FEW MINUTES BEFORE EXECUTION 
(Written with manacled hands) 


Dear Mother: Now I have overcome 
the last little tremor that seizes the top 
of the tree before it falls. And with 
this I have attained the goal of human- 
ity. For we can and must endure con- 
sciously that which the plants undergo 
without consciousness. 

Adieu. They are coming to get me. 

A thousand kisses, 

Your son 


EWALD VON 
KLEIST-SCHMENZEN 


A rich and politically powerful Protes- 
tant layman, Ewald Kleist-Schmenzen 
was an implacable enemy of the Hitler 
regime from its beginnings. Arrested 
several times, he was finally hanged at 
Plotzensee, Berlin, April 15, 1945, aged 
56. 

LAST NOTES 

January 12, 1945 

Today the lawyer told me that judgment 
will probably be passed upon me in 
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about a fortnight, and that the death 
penalty is an absolute certainty. I was 
prepared for this, but I am nevertheless 
. Surprised at how slight an impression 
this information made on me. The rea- 
son is probably that the only thing that 
still holds me to this earth is my love for 
you, for the children, and for Mother. 
Except for this, I believe, my soul has 
freed itself completely from earthly con- 
cerns. Only the thought of you gives me 
pain. Otherwise I am completely calm. 
My way leads to the Father. It is strange 
that on this road I can still take care- 
free pleasure in eating, smoking, or a 
book. 
January 19, 1945 
It was lovely to be speaking to you to- 
day. Am very happy about it. And so 
tomorrow the verdict. I consign every- 
thing to God’s hands. 


KIM MALTHE-BRUUN 


Canadian-born, Kim Malthe-Bruun was 
a resident of Copenhagen where, as a 
seaman, he participated in the Danish 
underground. He was arrested for smug- 
gling arms and was executed in April, 
1945, at the age of 21. 


A LETTER OF FAREWELL TO 
HIS SWEETHEART 
Western Prison, 
German Section, Cell 411 
April 4, 1945 
My own little sweetheart: Today I was 
put on trial and condemned to death. 
What terrible news for a little girl only 
twenty years old! . . . And what shall I 
write now? How shall this, my swan 
song, sound? The time is short, and 
there are many thoughts. What is the 
final and most precious gift that I can 
make to you? What do I possess that I 
can give you in farewell, in order that 
that you may live on, grow, and become 
an adult, in ‘sorrow and yet with a 
happy smile? 

We sailed upon the wild sea, we met 
each other in the trustfal way of play- 
ing children, and we loved each other. 
We still love each other and we shall 
continue to do so. But one day a storm 
tore us asunder; I struck a reef and 
went down, but you were washed up 
on another shore, and you will live on 
in a new world. You are not to forget 
me, I do not ask that: why should you 
forget something that is so beautiful? 
But you must not cling to it. You must 
live on as gay as ever and doubly hap- 
py, for life has given you . . . the most 
beautiful of all beautiful. things. Tear 
yourself free; let this joy of joys be all 
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for you, let it radiate as the strongest 
and clearest force in the world, but let 
it be only one of your golden remem- 
brances; don’t let it blind you and so 
prevent you from seeing all the glorious 
things that still lie before you. Don’t 


give yourself up to melancholy. You | 


must become mature and rich, do you 
hear, my own dear sweetheart? 

You will live on and meet with other 
marvelous adventures. But promise me 
one thing—you owe this to me because 
of everything for which I have lived— 
promise me that the thought of me will 
never stand between you and life. Re- 
member that I am in you a reason 


: for being; and if I leave you, that means 


merely that this reason lives on by it- 
self. It should be a healthy and natural 
thing, it should not take up too much 


_ Toom, and after a while, when larger 


and more important things take its 
place, it should fade into the background, 
and become nothing more than a small 
element in a soil full of potential for 
development and happiness. 

You feel a ‘stab at the heart; that is 
what people call sorrow. But you see, 
Hanne, we all have to die, and if I have 
to go a bit sooner or a bit later, neither 
you nor I can say whether that is good 
or bad. 

. . - I love you boundlessly, but not 
more now than I have always loved you. 
The stab I feel in my heart is nothing. 
That is simply the way things are, and 
you must understand this... 

Lift up your head, you my heart’s 
most precious core, lift up your head 
and look about you. The sea is still blue 
—the sea that I have loved so much, 
the sea that has enveloped both of us. 
Live on now for the two of us . . . You 
must not bury yourself in sorrow, for 
you would become arrested, sunk in a 
worship of me and yourself, and you 
would lose what I have loved most in 
you, your womanliness. Remember . . . 
that every sorrow turns into happiness 
—but very few people will in retrospect 
admit this to themselves. They wrap 
themselves in their sorrow, and habit 
leads them to believe that it continues 
to be sorrow, and they go on wrapping 
themselves up in it. The truth is that 
after sorrow comes a maturation, and 
after maturation comes fruit. 


One of these days, Hanne, you will . 


meet a man who will become your hus- 
band. Will the thought of me disturb 
you then? Will you perhaps then have 
a faint feeling that -you are: being dis- 
loyal to me or to what is pure and holy 
to you? Lift up your head, Hanne, lift 
up your head once again and look into 


my laughing blue eyes, and you will | 
understand that the only way in which | 
you can be disloyal to me would be in 
not completely following your natural 
instinct. You will see this man and you © 
will let your heart go out to him—not — 
to‘numb the pain, but because you love 
him with all your heart. You will be- 
come... very happy because you will 
have found a soil in which feelings still 
unknown to you will come to rich 
growth. 

. .. I seem to feel that I can do more 
for you, and you are after all the es- 
sence of all living life for me. I should 
like to breathe into you all the life that 
is in me, so that thereby it could per- 
petuate itself and as little as possible of 
it be lost. That is willy-nilly what my 
nature demands. 

Yours, but not forever, 
Kim 


aati 


ALFRED DELP, S.J. 


A well-known theologian, Alfred Delp 
became a member of the. Kreisau Circle 
and was arrested and later sentenced 
to death along with Count Von Moltke. 
At 38 he died by hanging on February 
2, 1945. 


FRAGMENTS FROM HIS DIARY 

New Year’s Eve, 1944 
In my inward being this year there has 
been much vanity and self-assurance 
and presumption and untruthfulness 


and deceit. This occurred to me when, - 


during the beating, they called me a liar, 
because once again they had discovered 
that I had given them no names they 
did not already know. I asked God why 
he let them beat me like that. I realized 
that it was because of the duplicity and 
insincerity of my nature... 
January 2, 1945 
It seems that the final decision is to be 
made next week. I am of good hope. 
The Lord has lighted a. Christmas can- 
dle within me that fortifies me in my 
hope. I even dream of the journey 
home, lighthearted fellow that I am... 
I trust and I pray. I have learned 
much in this rigorous year, God has be- 
come more real and more immediate to 
me. 
FROM LETTERS TO MUNICH FRIENDS 
Beginning of October, 1944 
... Yes, if I should be permitted once 
more! God simply has completely cor- 
nered me. Everything that I undertook 
has failed. One door after another fell 
shut—even those that I thought would 
always be ppen. No help came from the 
outside. And so this is my present posi- 
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—locked up and bound in a narrow 
There are only two ways out—the 
by way of the gallows into the light 
‘God, the other by way of a miracle 
ya new mission. In which one do I 





End of October, 1944 
.. 1 am so thankful for the Eucharist 


that 1 have had in my cell since the first 
"of October. It breaks the solitude, al- 
1 though—be it said to my shame—I am 

" sometimes so tired and broken that I no 
' Jonger grasp this reality. 


November 30, 1944 
Bs. Today is another very black day. 
God. must really be very intensively 
' eoncerned with me, in that he has 
thrown me so exclusively on my own 
_ fesources. For some time now I have 
again been totally isolated. I am to 
‘learn what faith and trust mean... 


December 18, 1944 
| Well, it is certain now that the decision 
_ will come next week, on Tuesday or 
_ Wednesday. The miracle will have to 


| consist in a reversal of the ready-made 


sentence of death that the presiding 
~ gentlemen will be bringing with them in 

their pockets. If nothing like that takes 

place, we shall stand on Wednesday be- 

fore the eyes of God and, if he is merci- 
ful, within his light .. . 

_ Ishall defend myself as best I can. I 

hope that physically things will be in 








' some degree bearable . . . In the past 
' Ihave sometimes said that a crust of 
| bread is a great mercy. Now I know it 
' from bitter experience .. . 


January 11, 1945 
ed now I have to write a farewell let- 
_ ter. Apparently the Lord God wants the 
; whole sacrifice, and the other road. The 

death sentence has been demanded, and 
_ the air is so filled with hatred and ani- 
Mosity that I no longer see any way 























January 14, 1945 
. Don’t be sad. God has helped me 
_% wondrously and so perceptibly up to 
tow. I still am not at all frightened. 
| That is probably yet to come. Perhaps 
F God has willed this waiting state as the 
extreme test of my reliance. I assent. I 
‘shall endeavor to fall into the furrow as 











® fruitful seed for all of you and for this 


land and nation that I wanted to ‘serve 
and help. 

_ (After the verdict) 

“My life now is of a strange sort. One 










® becomes used to existence so quickly 








again, and is obliged now and then 
forcibly to recall the death sentence to 
consciousness. That is the peculiar thing 
about this death: the will to live remains 
unbroken, and every nerve is alive until 
hostile force overpowers all . 

Up to now the Lord God hiss helped 
me most splendidly and kindly. I have 
not yet taken fright nor broken down. 
The hour of the flesh will no daqubt 
strike too. Sometimes a sadness comes 
over me when I think of all that I still 
wanted to do. For it is only now that I 
have become a human being, inwardly 
free and far more genuine and more 
truthful, more real than before. Only 
now have my eyes acquired a flexibility 
of range enabling them to encompass 
all dimensions, and the normality needed 
to take in all perspectives... ‘ 

All these bitter months of maturation 
and misfortune have had a quite pecul- 
iar law of their own. From the first 
moment on I was inwardly certain that 
all would go well. Over and over again 
God strengthened me in this certainty. 
In these last few days I have begun to 
doubt, and to wonder whether I have 
fallen victim to self-delusion, whether 
my will to live has sublimated itself in 
religious fantasies, or what else all this 
has been. But these many perceptible 
moments of exaltation in the midst: of 
calamity; this certainty and impervious- 
ness under all the blows; this defiance, 
so to speak, that has kept advising me 
that they would not succeed in annihi- 
lating me; the feelings of consolation 
during prayer and sacrifice; the hours 
of grace before the tabernacle: these 
signs that I have always prayed for and 
that have been given and confirmed to 
me. I don’t know whether I may set 
all this aside now. Am I to continue to 
hope? Does the Lord God desire the 
sacrifice that I do not wish to deny him, 
or does he want an attestation of faith 
and trust to the outermost extreme of 
the possible? . . . 

Is it folly to go on hoping, or illusion 
or cowardice or an access of grace? I 
often sit here before the Lord and mere- 
ly gaze at him questioningly. 

In any case, I must set about a thor- 
oughgoing inward release and surrender 
myself .. . If this is the way the Lord 
has chosen for me—and all visible signs 
point to that—then I must take it vol- 
untarily and without bitterness. May 
others some day be able to live better 
and more happily because we died. 

I ask my friends not to mourn for 
me, but rather to pray for me as long 
as I need help. And afterward to rest 
assured that I have been sacrificed, not 





murdered . ... To speak honestly and 
straightforwardly, I should like to go on 
living and more than ever now to go on 
working, to proclaim many new words 
and values that I have only now dis- 
covered. But matters have gone other- 
wise. May God sustain me in strength 
sufficient to measure up to his disposi- 
tion and his pleasure. 

My remaining task is to give thanks 
to many people for their —— and 
kindness and love . 

I owe a great deal ‘to a great many. 


’ May those whom I have hurt forgive 


me. I have done penance. May those to 
whom I have been proud or arrogant 
forgive me. I have done penance. May 
those to whom I have been untruthful 
or insincere forgive me. I have done 
penance. Yes indeed, in my hours of 
confinement underground, in the hours 
spent with hands, body, and spirit in 
chains, a great deal was broken. Those 
hours burned out much that was not 
worthy nor valuable enough. 

So farewell. My crime is that I had 
faith in Germany, a faith surmounting 
even a possible interim of desolation 
and darkness. That I did not believe in 
that insensate trinity of pride, arrogance, 
and force. And that I did this as a 
Catholic Christian and as a Jesuit. . . 


PETER HABERNOLL 


’ Peter Habernoll was a draftee in the 


Wehrmacht and was denounced ‘by a 
fellow soldier for speaking against the 
regime. He died before a firing squad 
September 20, 1944, at the age of 20. 


AFTER THE VERDICT 
Spandau, September 20, 1944 
You dear ones—my dear little Mama! 
The hour has struck—and I am calm as 
never before in my life, and full of con- 
fidence. I have known it for days and 
weeks, even if I could not admit it to 
you nor to myself. The Lord is close 
to me and has stretched out his hand 
to me—and he has given me strength. 
He will not withhold it from my poor 
little Mama. You mustn’t lose courage, 
you must live on, now as never before. 
My execution by a firing squad today 
must not be kept secret from anyone. 
Be comforted, as I am. 
I hug and kiss my little Mama. 
Peter 


A LETTER TO PETER’S MOTHER 
AFTER HIS DEATH 
Berlin-Gatow, September 25, 1944 
Dear Frau Karen Habernoll: Your. son 
Peter wanted me to write you some- 
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thing about his last moments. He died 
fully composed, brave and calm. You 
are not to mourn, he died willingly: 
this is what he said. When I said to him 
a few minutes before his death that life 
is a vale of tears and that our real life 
begins after death, he said that for him 
life had not been a vale of tears. He 
went to eternity about 4:50 o’clock. 
The verdict was read to him at 4:30. A 
few seconds before his death I said 
farewell to him and told him quietly to 
pray. In reply he said to me, “God is 
with me!” Looking towards heaven, 
erect and composed, he collapsed. It 
was as if the breath of God were about 
him. His wish was that you do not 
mourn. May he find in God the fulfill- 
ment of his young life: And may God 
take him up into his eternal dwelling. 
' Sincerely yours, 
G. Jurytko, Catholic Chaplain 


HELMUTH JAMES, 
COUNT VON MOLTKE 


A.member of a famliy renowned in Ger- 
man military history, Helmuth James, 
Count Von Moltke, was the leading 
spirit in the Kreisau Circle, the most 
influential and representative of the re- 
sistance groups. He was arrested in 
January, 1944, and a year later was ex- 
ecuted at the age of 38. 


FROM LAST LETTERS TO HIS WIFE 

Tegel, January 10, 1945 
Dear heart: First I must tell you that 
quite evidently the last twenty-four hours 
of one’s life are no different from any 
others. I had always imagined that it 
would come as a shock to say to one- 
self: “Now the sun is setting for the 
last time for you, now the hour hand 
will make only two more revolutions 
before twelve, now you are going to 
bed for the last time.” Nothing of the 
sort. Perhaps I am a little cracked. For 
I cannot deny that I am in really high 
spirits. I only pray to God in heaven to 
sustain me in this mood, for surely it is 
easier for the flesh to die in this state. 
How merciful the Lord has been to me! 
Even at the risk of sounding hysterical 
—I am so full of thanks that there is 
actually no room for anything else. He 
has guided me so firmly and clearly 
during these two days .. . 

Thanks above all, dear heart, to the 
Lord, thanks to you, dear heart, for 
your intercession, thanks to all others 
who have prayed for us and for me. 
Your husband, your weak, cowardly, 
“complicated,” very average husband 
has been granted this experience. If I 


were to be rescued now .. . I must say 
that I should first of all have to find my 
bearings again, so overpowering has 
been the demonstration of God’s pres- 
ence and omnipotence. He can make 
this demonstration, make it indeed quite 
unmistakably, when he does exactly 
what does not suit us. All else is rub- 
bish. 

Therefore I can say only one thing, 
dear heart. May God be as merciful to 
you as to me—then even the death of 
a-husband matters not at all. For he can 
demonstrate his omnipotence even when 
you are making pancakes for the boys, 
or when you have to take Puschti out 
of the room (although I hope that isn’t 
necessary any more). I should be say- 
ing farewell to you—I can’t do it. I 
should be mourning and regretting the 
drabness of your everyday life—I can’t 
do it. I should indeed be thinking of 
the burdens that will now fall upon you 
—I can’t do it. I can say only one thing 
to you: if you attain to a feeling of su- 
preme security—if the Lord gives you 
that which, had it not been for this 
period in our lives and its conclusion, 


you would never have had, then I am 


leaving you a treasure that cannot be 


confiscated, a treasure compared to- 


which even my life is of small ac- 
count... 


January 11, 1945 
. . . For what a tremendous task your 


husband had been chosen! All the labor’ 


that the Lord God had spent upon him, 
the labyrinthine ways, the intricate zig- 
zags, all these found their explanations 
quite suddenly in one hour on the tenth 
of January, 1945. In retrospect every- 
thing has gained a meaning that pre- 
viously was hidden. Mama and Daddy, 
my brothers and sisters, my small sons, 
Kreisau and its problems, the labor 
camps, the refusal to hoist the swastika 
flag or to join the Party or any of its 
organizations . . . all of it finally be- 
came comprehensible in the light of a 
single hour. For the sake of this one 
hour the Lord had taken all these pains. 

And now, dear heart, I come to you. 
I have not listed you anywhere, because 
you, dear heart, stand in a place com- 
pletely different from that of all the 
others. For you are not an instrument 
of God for making me what I am; 
rather, you are myself. You are my 
thirteenth chapter of the First Epistle 
to the Corinthians. Without this chap- 
ter, no human being is truly human. 
Without you I would have accepted 
love; as, for example, I have accepted 
it from Mama, thankful and happy, 


thankful as one is for the sun becay 
it is warming. But without you, 


‘heart, I should “have not charity, 


will not say that I love you; that is nop 
at all correct. You are rather that pa 
of me which would simply be lackig 
were I alone. It is a good thing that! 
in myself lack it. For if I possegg 
it, this greatest of all gifts, as you poy 
sess it, I should never have been abh 
to look upon the suffering that I hayg 
had to witness, and much else would” 
have been impossible. Only we two 
gether are a human being. We are, @ 
I wrote symbolically a few days ago 
‘single idea of the Creator. This is t 
literally true. Therefore, dear heart, 
am certain that you will never, not fo 
a single moment, lose me on this earth 
And in the Last Supper we partook of 
together, which now has become 
final one, we have indeed been alloy 

to symbolize this fact. 

Just a moment ago I cried a li 
not sadly, not pensively, not 
I want to go back, but out of grati 
and awe at this documentation on 
part of God. It is not granted us to 
him face to face, but we cannot but 
overawed when suddenly we recognize 
that throughout life he has gone bef 
us as a Cloud by day and as a pillar 
fire by night, and that he is allowing us” 
suddenly, in a single instant, to per- 
ceive this. Now nothing further ¢ 
happen... 

Dear heart, my life is finished, and’ 
can say of myself: “He died old am 
sated with life.” But that doesn’t alten 
the fact that I should like to live a litle 
longer, that I should like to accompany 
you a little farther on this earth. B 
that would require a new mission from 
God. The mission for which God made 
me is fulfilled. If he wants to give még 
another mission, we shall learn of it 
So continue serenely to make efforts 
to save my life, in case I should liv 
through this day. Perhaps there will be 
another mission. 

I am going to stop, because there 
nothing more to say. I have indeed not 
named anyone whom you are to gf 
or embrace. You know of yourself 
whom the messages I have charged yi 
with are meant. All our beloved s@ 
ings are in my heart and in your heart 
But by virtue of the treasure that 
spoken through me and that fills this 
humble earthen vessel, I say to you iff 
concluding: a 

The grace of the Lord Jesus Christ, 7 

and the love of God, and the com- | 

munion of the Holy Ghost, be with © 

you all. Amen. ‘ 2 
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holiness has undiminished appeal for the world 


The voices first broke in upon her when she was thirteen, 

@ girl not less pious and well-regarded than the other 
ill age children, perhaps a little more. She was prepared. 
having had a dream, but wept. She was told that God 
hed her to behave always in a “good and seemly man- 

” and would help her, and when she had nodded to 

t and had overcome her terror the voices came again. 
was to be made ready to go to the aid of the Dauphin: 
mMthrough her the siege of Orleans would be lifted, the Eng- 
lish driven out of France and Charles restored to the 
rone of his fathers. Could she believe her ears? or 
father her eyes, for the voices spoke out of a vision. For 
ree years she struggled against the cords with which 
t Michael and afterwards Saint Catherine and Saint 
arguerite bound her, each loop thrown out to answer a 


new demurrer, each knot tied to cut off a plea, until she 
was lashed to her mission as to a mast, having grown as 
towering. 

She kept this inner life secret. Her questions about the 
situation in France—Domremy was on its extreme eastern 
limit, almost surrounded by independent fiefs and duchies 
—could be put down to idle curiosity. She learned that 
the uncrowned king, the poor Dauphin unable to grasp 
that he was indeed a king (who ruled in fact or in name 
but everywhere by right over territories just beginning 
to re-coalesce into a nation after the long interlude of 
feudalism), was a timid, melancholy fellow who played 
solitaire while his advisers argued without conviction the 
best means to expel the English and check the ambitions 
of their French ally, the Burgundian Duke Phillip. Of the 


“At Patay, a few weeks after freeing Orleans, Joan (right) captures the English commander and opens the road to Rheims. 
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English Joan knew what were already grandfathers’ tales. . 
(They had been in France for almost a hundred years, 
pressing their king’s claim to the French throne, a claim 
based on earlier dynastic intermarriage, but one which 
had no merit in fact.) Of her country’s suffering she knew 
directly. In the intervals between battles armed bands 
ravaged the countryside, leaving famine in their wake; 


plague succeeded plague; worst of all, the very fabric of 
society seemed to have come undone, so that men fell 
into rifts of hatred and suspicion as though into the 
crevices of an earthquake. For the English had their 
French supporters. 

She waited, in prayer and mourning. There came a 
new message from her. voices, a last surpassing of her 
body’s rebellion, a great final taking on of charity, and 
she was ready. 

She had a cousin take her secretly to Vaucouleurs, to 
Robert de Beaudricourt, a Captain loyal to the Dauphin. 
Twice Beaudricourt sent her home with a warning that 
she would be spanked if she returned. But the third time, 
as her voices had predicted, he capitulated to her strange 
charm and relayed to the Dauphin the startling news she 
had brought. Charles sent for her. Beaudricourt and the 
people of Vaucouleurs, to whom she already appeared a 
minor miracle, fitted her out with a horse, men’s clothing 
—a black woolen cap, a heavy riding-cloak, long leather 
boots—a scaled-down sword, and gave her over to several 
knights to escort her to the Dauphin, then at Chinon, 
eleven days away. To a final warning about the dangers, 
she answered in the first of those serene public utterances, 
so absurd on the face of it, that made men’s teeth chatter: 
“For men of war I care nothing. The road lies smooth 
before my feet; and so be if I encounter armed enemies. 
the Lord God will open a way for me . . . that I may go 
to my Lord the Dauphin, since for that was I born.” 

It was dawn of February 23, 1429, when they set out. 
She was seventeen. 

. When she was ushered 
Orleans to Rheims into the great hall we 
are told that she instantly picked out the Dauphin from 
among courtiers more richly dressed than he, and fell 
at his feet. Whether or not it is true, we do know ‘that 
Charles succumbed quickly to her, letting his hope be 
fanned, growing visibly in stature as though fed from 
her depths. Yet he was a cautious man and would pro- 
ceed cautiously. He had her examined by theologians. For 
the first time her anger flared, that innocent and unan- 
swerable wrath that was to put so many to shame. When 
they read to her interminable quotations chosen to prove 
that she should not be believed, she broke in: “My Lord 
has more books than you.” And to a question: “Do you 
believe in God?” she retorted: “A great deal more than 


you do.” But her examiners knew how to take the words. 
They reported to Charles that “one can find no evil in 
her, but only goodness, humility, virginity, devoutness, 
honesty and simplicity.” Surely, no instrument came bet. 
ter recommended to a king’s hand. 

She had told him that his first move should be the relief 
of Orleans, around which the English lines were tighten. 
ing day by day. When he hesitated, she leaped to arm 
him: “Ah, Sire, have no doubt. Advance boldly and be 
not anxious, for if you will but play a man’s part, you 
shall have all your kingdom.” 

She who was sent to teach men how to be themselves, 
this child in their armor, would have to take them by the 
hands and lead them to the very gates of the stronghold 
before they could storm it, before they could see that it 
was a question simply of a change of heart. The castle on 
the plain and the castle within: to capture one would be 
to redeem the other. There are times, Joan knew—and it 
is one of her secrets—when only in the body can the 
spirit be proved; there are moments of an exact equiv- 
alence between physical courage and virtue, between 
action and faith. The France she had come to save was 
caught up in such a time; Orleans would be such a 
moment. 

They dressed her in a kidskin girdle, thick jerkin, 
padded hose and leather shoes, gave her armor of pol- 
ished steel without ornaments, placed a helmet on her 
head and her standard in her hand. And, when mounted 
on her horse she slipped off the helmet for breath, this 
is how she looked to that army which would come to 
adore her almost to a man. A girl just under five feet, 
sturdily built, excellently proportioned, stronglimbed; 
with deep black hair, now cut a la soldade, that grotesque 
fashion which “had the back of the neck and the temples 
shaved, and the line of the hair describing a complete 
circle above the ears,” giving her the heartbreaking ap- 
pearance of a young boy apprenticed to this world of 
death; and black, brilliant eyes; and a beauty spot behind 
her right ear. 

She had designed the standard herself. It bore upon 
a field of lilies an image of the King of Heaven holding 
the world in one hand, the other raised in benediction. 
Before him knelt Saints Michael and Gabriel, each pre- 
senting him with a fleur-de-lis. The motto with which she 
signed all her letters, Jhesus-Maria, was written in gold. 

Later she was asked why she set so much more store 
by her banner than by her sword. “Because while carry- 
rying my banner I could avoid the shedding of blood.” 
she replied. “I have never killed anybody.” 

She never did. It is one of the essential things to know 
about her. But she led the army to Orleans and it took 
the city, with death of course as a price. It was a complex 
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campaign which lasted some days. Joan was everywhere, 
devising strategy—her hitherto unguessed military genius 
flowered here—rallying the troops, leading assaults with 
those words from a higher vocabulary, so reminiscent of 
Christ’s, “Let those who love me follow me!” During an 
especially fierce bit of fighting she was wounded by an 
arrow that penetrated six inches deep above her right 
breast. As they carried her off the field she burst into 
tears, confessing that she was terrified, overcome as only 
awoman can be by a world she never made. How gracious 
a gift to us, however, were those tears which assure us 
of her womanliness, her vulnerability, and which permit 
us a glimpse into what it cost her to bring us her charity. 

The mood changed and she was up again, half fainting 
with pain, to direct the final attack. In the midst of it 
she found herself grieving over the sight of so many 
English soldiers dying without the sacraments, and took 
time to find priests for them. Once she was seen cradling 
an Englishman’s head in her arms, comforting him till 
he died. 

When at last the city fell she rode in at the head of 
the victorious troops, to be met by a wave of acclaim 
from a populace beside itself. People fought to touch her, 
or anything that she had touched; they even knelt to kiss 
the hoof-prints of her horse. But through it all she rode 
serene and majestic, neither encouraging nor rejecting the 
adulation, fixed elsewhere. 

The thanksgiving was not confined to Orleans, or even 
France: throughout Europe the news of the English defeat 
brought spontaneous rejoicing. An Italian observer wrote: 
“Through the actions of this pure and stainless girl God 
has saved the fairest part of Christendom . . . It seems to 
me that the events of this day are the most solemn that 
have occurred within the last 500 years, or will . . . in 
the future. So that all should rank it among the miracles.” 

Joan herself did, but without lingering. Her eyes were 
on Rheims, where traditionally French kings were 
anointed; in her mind she could hear the cathedral bells 
proclaiming the coronation of the Dauphin in a song of 
hope and renewal. She would not rest until she had har- 
tied, cajoled and emboldened Charles, who procrastinated 
in his usual fashion, into accepting the crown. 

Two months later, after Joan had led a march through 
enemy territory to Rheims, the Archbishop anointed the 
Dauphin with oil from the dove-shaped ampulla whose 
contents were believed to be mystically renewed after each 
coronation. The Dauphin rose as Charles VII, King of 
France. Throughout the ceremony Joan had been standing 
nearby in full armor; now she knelt at his feet, and with 
tears streaming down her face said: “Gentle King, now 
has God’s pleasure been accomplished who willed that 
I should raise the siege of Orleans and lead you to this 























































At Orleans, fulfilling a prophecy made known to her by 
heavenly voices four years before, Joan (at right of wall) 
leads the assault which lifts a four-month English siege. 


At Rheims, two months after Joan’s victory at Orleans, 
Charles is crowned King of France by Regnault de Chartres, 
Archbishop of Rheims and chancellor of the realm. 
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Joan is captured at Compiegne by French troops allied with 
the English. Her death temporarily strengthened the invaders’ 
position, but within 20 years the French drove them out. 


city of Rheims for your coronation, thus manifesting that 
you are the true King to whom this Realm of France by 
right belongs.” 

He might have thought she would let him rest then. 
But she was at him at once, urging a march on English- 
held Paris, warning him against complacency—he had 
only begun to recover his realm. 

Yet Orleans and Rheims so close on each other’s heels 
@ecemed too much for Charles, and he contented himself 
with letting the army move against lesser points. It was 
as though he felt he had trusted his luck too far, or that 
Joan had pushed him too fast; we know, too, that some 
of his advisers who had never accepted Joan—or him as 
King, for that matter—worked continually at undermin- 
ing her influence. At any rate, he answered evasively when 
she told him: “I shall last little more than a year. There- 
fore, my Lord, see to it that you make good use of me 
during the next twelve months.” 

For she knew she had passed the crest of the wave. 
Besides a political revolution she was working a moral 
one: a revival of fervor like nothing seen since the days 
of Saint Louis was sweeping France. But she was certain 
she would leave it uncompleted, and she had intimations 
of what she herself had still to face. And so, though she 
led her men with as bright an ardor as ever, and loved 
their soldier’s life—the long rides beside river-banks with 
the sun flashing from the lances, the peaceful stars at 
night, the sudden demands on courage, the reckless, God- 
anchored improvidence—at times during these months 
a sadness would come over her that would make her 
slump for a moment in the saddle or would tinge her 
speech with melancholy. 

At last, under the walls of a town her men were attack- 
ing, she learned from her voices what was in store for 
her. “Joan, you will be taken before Saint John’s Day. 
This needs must be. Do not be astonished. Take all with 
a willing heart. God will help you.” She prayed that she 
might have a quick death and be spared a long imprison- 
ment. She was under no illusion about how badly the 
English wanted her. Though they might call her witch 
and whore and be baffled by the nature of her power, 
they had no doubt of its magnitude. 

Yet she took no precautions against capture, obedient 
as always to the voices. A few weeks passed. Then, 
towards the end of May, 1430, while skirmishing against 
Picard allies of the English outside Compiegne, she was 
cut off, pulled from her horse and taken prisoner. 


Rouen One hundred and seventeen persons heavy 

with dignity—judges, lawyers and assessors 
—gathered in the great chapel tiered with benches: facing 
them Joan, on a high stool, “dressed in black hose and a 
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black tunic . . . her eyes bright with fever and fatigue, 
emaciated, but burning with the fire of the spirit, and 
having God within her.” 

She had been passed from hand to hand since her 
capture, ending of course with the English, who at 
once turned her over to this ecclesiastical court, which 
they controlled, to be tried for heresy. Twice she had 
attempted escape, once jumping from a seventy-foot 
tower; since then she had been fettered to her cell-bed 
under the eyes of loutish guards. Charles had made only 
the most perfunctory attempt to free her, while the rest 
of France waited. Eight months had passed. 

She who never once had deceived herself, who closed 
her eyes to nothing, held them open now. She saw that 
what the English hoped for from her condemnation as 
a heretic was to discredit Charles. Prove his good angel 
a devil and what would become of his claim that he had 
won his throne with the help of God? 

And she saw further. In those august French faces 
ranged against her like battlements she recognized her 
truest enemies. They were tools of the English, yes, but 
they had sufficient motive to kill her in their own right; 
they were part of France she had failed to redeem: the 
ambitious, the envious, the men to whom information 
about God meant more than God. What could she, the 
unarmed, the direct listener, the obedient one, expect from 
them? 

At the beginning she had prayed: “Very Dear God, | 
beg You in the name of Your sacred Passion, if You love 
me, that You tell me how I should make reply to these 
churchmen.” Now as the questioning unfolded it brought 
with it a self-revelation of Joan that was both an answer 
to her prayer and a superb condemnation of her judges. 
In every word she spoke during these weeks her voice 
is at its most pure; nowhere does her humor, so robust 
yet so delicate, declare more; never have we seen so well 
the tranquillity with which she possessed her apparently 
contradictory virtues— obduracy and submissiveness, 
courage and meekness, vehemence and tenderness. 

Her judges tried to discredit her visions: 

“Do you believe in your voices?” “I believe in them as 
I believe in God, and as I believe that Our Lord Jesus 
Christ suffered in His Death and Passion.” 

“Do they speak to you often?” 

“They are speaking to me here, in this place. They say: 
‘Answer boldly; be of good heart; God will help you.’” 
“When you saw your voices was there much light?” 

“Much light, and from all directions, as was right and 
proper. Not nearly so much has come to you!” 

“Was Saint Michael naked?” 

“Do you think that God has not wherewithal to clothe 
him?” 
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They tried to convict her of pride: 

“Are you in a state of grace with God?” 

“If | am not may God make me so; if I am may He 
keep me so.” 

“Why were you chosen rather than another?” 

“It pleased God to act through a simple maid for the 
driving out of the King’s enemies.” 

“With what purpose did the people kiss your hands. 
your feet and your clothing?” 

“All that was done in spite of me, and | did my best to 
make it as infrequent as possible. The poor people came 
tome of their own free will because I caused them no 
vexation, and gave them as much help as it was in my 
power to do.” 

To their charge of refusal to submit to the Church, she 
answered that she would gladly submit to the Pope if 
they would take her to him, but not to them, for they 
sought her death. “Ah, you write down what is against 
me, but not what is for me,” she cried once. 

On occasion she ‘issued warnings that must have made 
their blood run cold, if only for a moment: 

“Take good care for yourself, take good care, you who 
set yourselves up to be my judges, for you are assuming 
aterrible burden. Think well what you are doing, for | 
tell you truly that I was sent from God, and that you are 
putting yourselves in the greatest danger . . . I give you 
this warning, so that if Our Lord chastises you, | shall 
have done my duty. All the clergy of Rouen and Paris 
cannot find me guilty unless I am so in law. I have come 
from God, and my place is not here. Remit me into 
God’s hands from whom I come.” 

And again: 

“If you knew the truth about me, you ought to wish 
that I was out of your hands, seeing that all I have done 
has been the result of revelation.” 

And she shamed them by her banter: 

“Kind sirs, please not all together, but one after the 
other!” 

And by her wit: 

“Have you hopes that you may escape judgment?” 

“Have you hopes that I will speak against myself?” 
Though they wore her down to a moment when she came 
close to doubt, at the end she took nothing back: 

“As to what I have said and done. . . I stand by them 
and would maintain them . . . and if at this moment | 
saw the faggots kindled and the executioner ready to 
fan the flames, and I were in the fire, I could no other 
than say what I have said, and in this I would persist 
until death.” 

“Responsio superba!” a sympathetic clerk noted in 
the margin of the record. But in the end she was brought 
down, through weight of numbers and a. patent ruse. 
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The only contemporary portrait of Joan was drawn just 


after the relief of Orleans by an artist who had never 
seen her. He imagined Joan as “a Maid carrying a banner.” 
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Exhausted, she signed what she thought was a harmless - 


paper, but was actually a schedule of abjuration whose 
main provision was that she agreed to give up wearing 
men’s clothes. But now her guards were ordered to try 
to assault her; when in despair she put the clothing on 
again for protection she was instantly declared a relapsed 
heretic, the fixed punishment for which was death at the 
stake. 

She had always had an especial horror of fire, but 
when they told her the sentence her spirit made its instinc- 
tive movement of compassion. “Rouen, Rouen,” she mur- 
mured, “is it here that I am to die? I greatly fear that 
you may have to suffer much because of my death.” 

They shaved her hair, put a heretic’s tall paper cap 
on ther head and led her in a cart to the market square. 
Standing there at the stake she forgave everyone; she 
begged her enemies to forgive her and asked all to pray 
for her soul. Except for some in authority, the onlookers 


heard her as though transfixed. When she was refused a 


cross, an English archer, overwhelmed with pity, made 
her one from a branch and some twine. A priest ran to 
a church for a crucifix and held it up to her eyes, coming 
so close she had to warn him back since the fire had 
been started. There followed a silence broken only by 
the sound of the flames and spasmodic cries of “Jesus” 
from Joan. When they ended, the executioner pushed 
aside the burning logs so that all had to see the young 
girl’s body hanging exposed. Then the fire was set going 
again. 

And that was all. Except that the executioner came 
that afternoon to a convent and asked to be confessed, 
saying that he “greatly feared he was damned.” And 
one English soldier ran half-crazed through the town 
shouting: “We are lost—we have burned a saint,” and 
another swore that at the moment of Joan’s death he had 
seen a white dove flying toward the territories of the 


French. 


° . And afterwards? For al- 
The hidden child most five hundred years 
she was like a neglected heirloom or an echo of peace. 
Never entirely forgotten, she was never quite remem- 
bered; an age of rationalism expelled her, an age of 
boredom toyed with her. There had been only one act 
of direct confrontation. Twenty years after her death an 
examination into its circumstances resulted in her being 
cleared of the charges of heresy. In the testimony of this 
“re-trial” she is conjured up again, in eloquence and 
simplicity, and we are privileged to see her as men did 
in her life: 

“I loved her, you see, because she was so kind, and | 
was her friend.” 


“I had great trust in what the Maid said and was on 4 
fire with a love for her which was, I believe, a Divine 1 


love.” 


to sin.” 
Throughout the evidence a word recurs again 


again: libenter, gladly; she did everything gladly, she 


sewed gladly, went to church gladly, prayed gladly. One 
man summed it up for all the rest: “I believe that Joan i is 
in Paradise.” 


Then she was allowed to step back into hiding. When 
men at last began seriously to look for her again thes a 
were astonished at what they discovered. A movement 
for her canonization spread widely, then was channelled q 
into its proper direction. In 1894 she was declared Vener- 4 


able and in 1909. was beatified by Pius X. Finally, on 


May 9, 1920, she was canonized a saint by Benedict XV. a 
During the ceremonies Cardinal Bourne of England re- q 
called what she had said to his ancestors: “Go back to © 
your homes, and may God bless you,” adding that she | 
had restored England to its true destiny in spite of itself. _ 

And now it was as if the world had enlarged its vocabu- — 
lary. Writers were drawn to her from the most divergent — 
starting points. She was extolled and distorted, made use ~ 
of as an emblem, an argument, a melody, turned into a ~ 
_ comrade or a weapon. Her song is still in the air. 


Still, for many she remains hidden, cut off from view 
by a forest of lances, her face shadowed by the helmet. 
She fascinates, but in the way of an enigma; she compels, 
but without our full assent. Or else she is alarming. 

The difficulty is ours, not hers. If she bafiles us it is 


because to our experience she opposes her innocence, to — 


our screens her naked fire. Looking for her on the levels 
of history and politics, we find she is pitched above them; 
if we bring her down, shrinking her to fit our horizons, 
we discover we have killed her in the process of reduction. 


The point, the simple point, is that she was a child, : 
which is the way to know her. A child in armor, a grave, — 
gay, far-seeing child, who refused to be deflected by | 


any force other than the one which had shaped her. She 
had the impetuosity of a child who knows there is only 
one important thing to do, and she did it straightly, with 
absolute fidelity and perfect trust. Because of it she was 
preserved from the inquietude that assails all of us who 
are so sure there are more things than one that matter. 

So do not ask her to explain herself, but simply look 
at her. For this child, who holds her innocence straight 
from God, having learned nothing she had not known at 
once and forever, possessing neither texts nor clues, walk- 
ing always with splendid assurance one foot after the 
other, has nothing to teach us but herself. 


JUBILEE 


“Joan was a good and God-fearing Catholic. I well 
remember that when I was with her I never had a desire . 
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Joan is chained to the stake at Rouen on May 30, 1431. A priest, one of her judges, holds up for her a crucifix 
from a nearby church. Both he and her confessor (extreme right) defied instructions and solaced Joan during her last moments. 
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It is not in time 
that You 
are before all time *** 


Your day 
comes not daily, 


In You 
today is | 
eternity *** 
You are the Maker 
of all time, 
and before all time 
You are. 


—St. Augustine 
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THE BARONESS 


She serves her neighbors 
and trains new workers 


for the rural apostolate 


TEXT BY PAUL HARRIS 


Perhaps nowhere in Canada is the rural economy al a 
lower ebb than in north-central Ontario. The once luxuri- 
ant forests have long since been cut over by lumber com- 
panies, and impoverished farmers—most of them of Polish, 
French or Irish stock—cling without much hope to a 
thin and rocky soil. To an eight-acre farm near the hamlet 
of Combermere nine years ago came a remarkable wom- 
an, the Baroness Catherine de Hueck, and her second 
husband, a former New York and Chicago newspaperman 
named Eddie Doherty. Born to the Catholic aristocracy 
of Imperial Russia, she was married at fourteen to Baron 
Boris de Hueck, and as a front-line nurse with the. Rus- 
sian army in World War I she narrowly escaped death 
at the hands of Communist revolutionaries. Her husband 
died shortly after they had made their way to America. 
and to support herself and their infant son the Baroness 
worked at an incredible variety of jobs: perfume sales- 
lady, dishwasher, housemaid, cabaret dancer and side- 
show attraction (the spieler described her as a white 
girl captured from Mongolian pirates) . 

By 1929, through lecturing and writing, the Baroness 


Madonna House staffworkers bring medical aid and free 
clothing to a neighboring family in Combermere. 


had won financial independence, but inwardly she was 
dissatisfied. After a year of meditation and spiritual 
preparation she sold everything she owned and on October 
15th, 1930, in the second winter of the depression, opened 
a “Friendship House” in a Toronto slum, where she 
offered shelter, food and clothing to down-and-out “Brother 
Christophers,” organized young people’s groups to dis- 
cuss the social encyclicals, and began a Catholic library. 
In 1938 she founded a similar house in New York’s Har- 
lem; it was the start of an apostolate which still remains 
an effective force at the service of the Negro in America. 

By the time she arrived in Combermere, therefore, the 
Baroness had lived a great deal among the poor, and had 
long since dedicated her life to them. Since it was poor 
farmers who were now her neighbors, it was them she 
decided to serve. By volunteering her personal aid, quite 
simply as a friendly and energetic neighbor, she has given 
them new hope, and through the influence of the lay vol- 
unteers and the staff workers she has trained at the farm, 
which she calls Madonna House, her apostolic spirit is 
heginning to show fresh vigor and bear abundant fruit. 


Eddie Doherty, whom the Baroness married in 1943, edits 
RESTORATION, the Madonna House monthly newspaper. 


THE BARONESS LECTURES TO STAFFWORK RS 














The Baroness lectures during summer school. Students pay $20 each per 
week for room and board, and are expected to take part in the regular 
work of the farm. Married couples as well as single people attend. 


Most of the Madonna House neighbors cared for are elderly people or young 
mothers. Many young people want to leave for city jobs. 
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Social services, summer 
schools, daughter houses 


Madonna House provides a wide variety of 
essential services to its rural neighbors: supply- 
ing nurse-helpers for overburdened or infirm 
mothers, obtaining free legal advice for needy 
families, organizing recreation for children and 
teen-agers. The charity of its benefactors (sev- 
eral “begging letters” are sent out each year) 
enables it to distribute about 150 tons of sec- 
ond-hand clothing annually and to maintain a 
library of 9,000 books which are mailed to 
isolated rural subscribers all over the Dominion. 
Since the nearest hospital is 40 miles away, three 
nurses operate a first-aid station at Madonna 
House and, driving a rattling station wagon, 
answer emergency calls and do regular home vis- 
iting. Convinced that the region’s economic out- 
look is not hopeless, the Baroness, with the aid of 
staff workers and volunteers trained at St. Fran- 
cis Xavier University in Antigonish, is en- 
couraging rural credit unions and cooperatives. 

This summer, as in previous years, Madon- 
na House will sponsor five one-week summer 
courses in which priest-specialists will lecture 
on the social and rural apostolates, the Mass, 
Mariology and the married vocation. These 
sessions usually attract some 600 people—the 
majority from the U. S. 

In addition to offering its facilities to out- 
siders, Madonna House gives a thorough train- 
ing to its own staff workers. After six months 
of probation they take simple promises (not 
vows) of poverty, chastity, obedience and sta- 
bility for one, three or five years. Neither dur- 
ing their training nor afterward do they receive 
any salary; they wear the same clothing and 
eat the same food as that they distribute to the 
poor. For three years they study theology for 
the layman, apologetics, the history of organ- 
ized labor, the principles of credit unions and 
cooperatives, the social encyclicals, and the his- 
tory and techniques of Catholic Action. This is 
supplemented by an intensive spiritual forma- 
tion based on the liturgy. 

After three years at Madonna House, staff 
workers may be sent for two additional years to 
one of the other houses recently opened, at epis- 
copal invitation, at Whitehorse, in the Yukon 
Territory, and at Edmonton, Alberta. At White- 
horse a rest house is maintained for needy tran- 
sients and for missionaries returning from the 
Arctic; at Edmonton, where an oil boom has 
attracted more job applicants than the industry 
can absorb, the Madonna House center shelters, 


- feeds and clothes the unemployed. 








A staff member—one of 21 in the three Houses—works on one 
of the “begging letters” which bring in a major share of the 
Madonna House income. 
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Outside the main house staffworkers and volunteers kneel for A little girl, playing listlessly before a tarpaper shack, 
the Rosary. The Combermere day begins with Mass. is typical of the children aided by Madonna House. 
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Pierre Joseph Redouté’s drawing of 

ROSA GALLICA, an old French garden rose often 
portrayed in the stained glass 

windows of Gothic cathedrals but now no 
longer cultivated. 


POPE PIUS XII: THE ROSE 





T ALL TIMES the common rose, whose hue blends so 


perfectly with the foliage, whose fragrance spreads itself abroad 


with such delicacy and power, has stood as the natural emblem 


of joy and the symbol of pleasure. The first Christians 
repudiated it because it signified, in their eyes, a type of 
life which they abhorred. But little by little, when the 
memories of paganism were erased, the charm of the rose 
reverted to the true God... The red rose became, in the first 
centuries of Christian literature, the symbol of the bleeding 
martyr,.as the whiteness of the lily was the symbol of 
virginity ... The rose .. . shines in the fire of the sun in the 
windows of cathedrals. Everywhere it signifies Christian 
joy and so becomes the emblem of Mary. 

At first the rosary represented a garden of roses offered 
to Mary, an ornament of her image, a symbol of her graces. 
Later the Virgin herself was compared to a rose .. . The 
liturgical development of the symbol of the rose in the cult 
of Mary should not astonish us, for man has instinctively 
chosen the most beautiful of flowers as an offering to the 


most beautiful of creatures. 
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‘CHRISTOPHER DAWSON 


CHRISTIAN CULTURE 


Its meaning and its value 


by CHRISTOPHER DAWSON 


A distinguished—and often controversial—British 
scholar proposes “an intellectual revolution’—a reform of Catholic 
education based on the study of Christian culture 


have all been taught to think in 

terms of the nation-state. That 
has been the real working basis of 
community, and education has be- 
come more and more completely 
nationalized and has been directed 
to the study of national culture. 

But today this social unity is los- 
ing its importance. The nation-state 
as we knew it in the nineteenth cen- 
tury is being dwarfed or swallowed 


y URING THE last two centuries we 


up by the increasing strain of world | 


war and the increasing pressure of 
gigantic economic organizations. 

What is to take its place? Is the 
culture of the future to be built on 
class loyalty and party ideology, as 
the Communists believe? Or will 
there be developed an_all-embracing 
democratic world organization, 
along the lines of the UN or 
UNESCO? Neither of these meets 
the needs of the present situation. 
The former is too narrow and too 
exclusive, while the latter are too 
wide, too invertebrate and too lack- 
ing in positive spiritual content to 
afford a satisfactory basis for cul- 
tural community. 

There still remains, however, re- 
ligious unity, which provides a liv- 


ing spiritual bond of community and ° 


possesses a tradition of culture rich- 
er and deeper than that of the na- 
tional societies, even though it has 
been weakened and undermined by 
centuries of secularism. 
Christianity is a real world society 
which differs from political societies 
in that it transcends time. The bond 
of membership is not destroyed by 


death. It is a world society which 
unites ages as well as nations. We 
believe that the Christians of the 
past are still with us as active mem- 
bers of our community: the men 
who died for the faith in third-cen- 
tury Rome or sixteenth-century 
Japan are still partners in the com- 
mon struggle, no less than those 
who are the leaders of Christian 
thought and action in our own days. 

Nevertheless our theoretical ac- 
ceptance of these principles is not 
always accompanied by their actual 
realization. Modern Christians have 
all been more or less influenced by 
the dominant ‘secular conceptions of 
culture. Most of us are shockingly 
ignorant and forgetful of the wealth 
of our inheritance. Even the well 
educated among us are much better 
instructed—and usually more inter- 
ested—in modern secular politics 
and culture than in the tradition of 
Christian culture. 

This is largely the fault of our 
education, although underlying it 
there is the great schism which has 
divided the whole of life into two 
unequal parts—the common world 
of secular life and the restricted, 
specialized sphere occupied by the 
Church and religion. 

In the past, of course, this was 
not so. In the Middle Ages and in 
Catholic countries down to the last 
century, religion played a large part 
in the common life, and there was a 
rich popular religious culture that 
found expression in art and music 
and in the celebration of local 


feasts and pilgrimages. 









Yet even in the past the conscious 
development of lay culture was in a 
secular direction, and the schism al- 
ready existed. It is usual to blame 
the Renaissance and the one-sided 
development of classical studies for 
this state of things, but these are re- 
sponsible only in part. The basic 
cause seems rather to be found in 
the medieval tendency to make 
study a monopoly of the clergy, so 
that the layman had no place in the 
medieval university and in the or- 
ganization of higher scholarship. 
Hence the rise of a new lay educated 


class brought with it an independent 
ideal of lay culture. The consequent — 


division of culture into two halves 
corresponded ‘to the social division 
between clergy and laity. While the 
clergy studied the Bible and the 
Fathers, the laity studied the clas- 
sics; while the clergy studied the his- 
tory of the Church, the laity studied 
the history of the State; while the 
clergy studied the traditional Chris- 


THE DAWSON STUDY PLAN 


1 THE BASIC THEOLOGICAL 
PRINCIPLES 


A. The Incarnation as the center of 
history and the key to the Chris- 
tian interpretation of history. 

B. The Church as the extension of 
the Incarnation. The doctrine of 
the Mystical Body of Christ. 

c. The People of God. The doctrine 
of the Church as the true Israel, 
the representative of a specialized 
historical tradition which it is its 
mission to renew and transmit. 

p. The City of God. The Augustinian 
theory of Christian Dualism and 
of the historical process as de- 
veloped through the conflict of 
opposing spiritual forces. 

E.. The Communion of Saints. The 
Christian conception of an ex- 
istent society which is not limited 
to its living members. 

F. The Cult of the Saints: its his- 
toric importance as a formative 
influence on Christian culture and 
as a principle of integration. 

G. The Holy Places of Christendom: 
the consecration of place in 
Christian culture and the institu- 
tion of pilgrimage. 

H. The Holy Images. Christian art 
in its relation to culture. Aniconic 





tian philosophy, the laity studied the 


philosophers of pagan antiquity and’ 


the new natural science. No doubt 
the division was not so sharp and 
schematic as this, but it did un- 


doubtedly lead to an increasing : 


neglect of the traditional culture as 


a whole by the laity. And when we : 3 
remember how for the last four hun- 


dred years the sphere of lay educa- 
tion has been steadily widening, and 
that of clerical education has been 
narrowing, it is difficult to exagger- 
ate the effects of this division on the 
secularization of modern civiliza- 
tion. 

Agua is NEEDED, therefore, is 
nothing less than a radical re- 
form of Christian education: 

an intellectual revolution which will 
restore the internal unity of Chris- 
tian culture. It may be impossible 
to bring about such a change in our 
lifetime, for educational institutions 
and curricula are very resistant to 
change. But since the traditional 


forms of Christianity. The Re- 
formation and Iconoclasm. 
. Liturgy and Culture. 


? THE LITERARY 

TRADITIONS 

A. The Bible, the Fathers, the acta 
SANCTORUM, the Latin Christian 
literature of the Middle Ages. 

B. The relation of the vernacular 
Christian literatures to this tradi- 
tion. 

3 CHRISTIAN SOCIAL 
INSTITUTIONS 

A. The Christian family and the 
Christian state. The Christian 
tradition of law and the idea of 
the Law of Nature. 

B. The Christian conception of lib- 
erty and authority: personal and 
corporate rights. 

-c. The Christian attitude to wealth 
and poverty. The service of the 
poor and the institutions arising 
from it. 

p. Christian education and educa- 
tional institutions. 

E. The comparative study of Chris- 
tian institutions as developed by 
the different national cultures. 


4 CHRISTIAN 
THOUGHT 


A. Hellenism and the Christian tradi- 


_ 
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manist education is in any case 





scientific model, Christians will have 
to take positive action to save what 
F they have got, so we should be wise 
to work for a real restoration of 
® Christian culture rather than merely 
~# to fight a defensive action in a 
= purely consérvative spirit. 
' ~ And the first essential, the one 
_ which can be secured without any 
drastic change of institutions or 
} laws, is the restoration of a con- 
f sciousness of the community of 
} Christien culture as the basis of 
| European history and the back- 
+ “ground of our own particular na- 
* | tional and local traditions. 
_ The ideal of a Christian culture 
involves a more comprehensive and 
'. realistic conception of Christian so- 
} ciety than we are accustomed to. We 
| have to recover the idea of “Chris- 
' § tian people” as a true world so- 
: | ciety of which Israel was the shadow 
| and the antetype; no mere ecclesias- 
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g destroyed in favor of a new 


tical organization but the organ of 
a new humanity. This conception is 
expressed in the early Christian idea 


of “the Third Race” and more 


superficially in the medieval idea of 
Christendom; it finds its classical 
and authoritative formulation in the 
Catholic’ liturgy, especially in that 
of Easter and Pentecost. On the 
whole, however, as a result of the 
narrowing of Christian culture since 
the Reformation by sectarianism 
and secularism, we have lost sight 
of the idea of a Christian people. 
Not that the sects were unconscious 
of its importance in principle—in- 
deed the most extreme of them, like 
the Anabaptists or the Quakers, 
often emphasized the idea most 
strongly. But in fact sectarianism 
destroys it as effectively as secular- 
ism, so that ultimately Catholicism 
itself becomes in the eyes of the 
world nothing but an exceptionally 
large and exclusive sect. 

Hence it is essential above all to 


tion. The Platonism of the Greek 
Fathers. The Augustinian tradi- 
tion. 

B, Saint Thomas and the PHILOSO- 
PHIA PERENNIS. Scholasticism and 
: the. birth of Western science. 

Humanism and Christian philoso- 
phy. 

c. The relation of modern Western 
philosophies to the Christian tra- 
dition. Christian rationalism and 
the rationalism of the Enlighten- 
ment. Christian idealism and the 
idealism of the Romantic philoso- 
phers. 

D. Christianity and technology. 


| 5 CHRISTIAN 
HISTORY 


A. The conversion of the Roman 

* Empire. The conversion of the 

4 barbarians: Celts, Germans, Scan- 
| dinavians, Slavs. 

B. The conversion of the East- 
ern peoples: Syrians, Armenians, 
Georgians, Abyssinians. 

c. Islam and the decline of Chris- 
tendom in West Asia and North 
Africa. 

D. The history of monasticism and 
the religious orders. The religious 
orders as representing different 
ways of Christian life or in rela- 
tion to their particular historical 
backgrounds. 







E. Analogies to the religious orders 
in Protestantism—Pietism, Meth- 
odism, The Brethren, communistic 
religious societies in the United 
States. 

F. The cultural causes and results 
of the Reformation. 

G. The Counter Reformation and- 
the Baroque culture. 


6 POST-MEDIEVAL SOCIAL 
AND ECONOMIC 
DEVELOPMENTS | 


A. The expansion of Western civiliza- 
tion: its Christian and un-Chris- 
tian aspects. 

B. Christian missions and policy 
toward the natives. Attempts to 
create a missionary culture— 
Paraguay, Canada, California. 

c. Christianity and the Slave Trade. 

D. Christianity and the Humanitarian 
movement. 

E. Christianity and the French Rev- | 
olution. 

F. Christianity and the American 
Revolution. 

G. Christianity and Socialism: Uto- 
pian or Marxian. 

H. Christian cultural tradition in the 
United States: a study of Amer- 
ican nineteenth century society 
as the result of the. pattern of 
Free Church competitive enter- 
prise. 














restore the traditional Christian con- 
ception of history. 


First, the doctrine of the trans- - 


formation and re-creation of Hu- 
manity in the Incarnation. 

Secondly, the traditional Chris- 
tian theory of the successive World 
Ages as progressive stages of revela- 
tion. 

Thirdly, the ideal of the expan- 
sion of the Kingdom of God by the 
incorporation of the nations in the 
Kingdom and the enrichment of the 
Christian tradition by the various 
contributions of different national 
cultures and traditions. 

Fourthly, in relation to this, the 
idea of a providential preparation 
through which all the positive ele- 
ments in the pre-Christian and non- 
Christian world find their fulfillment 
in the Kingdom of God. 

Now: owing to the separation of 
ecclesiastical and political history, 


there has hitherto been no compre- — 


hensive study of Christian culture 
as the historical, though partial, 
realization in history of these key 
ideas. The immense wealth of Chris- 
tion culture as a living world tradi- 
tion has not been realized except by 
the specialists who have utilized 
some part of it for their own ends. 
Moreover, this wealth of material 
is itself a serious obstacle. If the 
body of Christian literature were no 
larger than that of classical Greece 
it would have been studied as a 
whole, as the classics have been. Yet 
in spite of this, I believe the study of 
Christian culture as a whole is quite 
possible; there are already a certain 
number of books which make some 
approach to the kind of compre- 
hensive treatment that is needed. 
T MAY BE OBJECTED that the study 
of Christian culture is unsuited 
to present-day needs because it 
will distract the minds of students 
from the study of contemporary cul- 
ture and tend to immerse them in 
the contemplation of the past—or 
worse still, in the idealization of lim- 
ited sections of the past. But the 
essence of this study, as I envisage 
it, is that it concerns itself with a 
dynamie process which does not 
belong to any single period, but is 
coextensive with the history of 


Christianity and inseparable from i 

This process involves three succes: 
sive phases: (a) the confrontation’ 0 
Christianity—the Church and: the 
Gospel—with anon-Christian secy: 
lar or pagan environment; (b) the 
process of penetration, leavening 
and permeation of one by the other 
(c) the eventual creation of ‘ney 
forms of culture and thought—art, 
literature, institutions, and so forth 
—from the process of interaction, 

| We can study these three phas 

in relation to whole civilizations 


e.g., the conversion of the ancient” 
world and the rise of the Byzantine” 
culture; in relation to particular peo- 


ples, e.g., the conversion of 
Anglo-Saxons and the rise of O 
English Christian culture; or in 


lation to particular areas of culture, : 


as in the case of the contact z 
interaction of Christian theology 
and Greek philosophy and the ri 
of the Christian-Aristotelian sch 


astic philosophy; or in relation © 


particular institutions. 


This process is not necessarily a 


confined to any particular period; | 


in principle we could study it with) 
reference to the impact of Catholic-” 


ism on modern American cul 


but such a study would be difficult” 
owing to the fact that we see only: 
the early stages of the process and we” 
do not know what the eventual prod-” 
uct may be. It is therefore necessary © 
to examine the past in order to un-~ 


derstand the present and the future; 7 
consequently, the comparative study 
of Christian culture is very relevant | 


to modern problems and modern” 


needs. 


I suggest that it would be rossi 
to make an extended study of Chris- ~ 


tian cultures in termis of the Gospel : 
parable of the sower and the seed, 7 


and that we should find cultural 


correlatives to each of the sev 


alternatives it describes. In fact the 
development of Christian culture F 


and Christianity’s progress in the 
dividual soul are in many ways 
parallel. For the history of Chris- 


tianity is essentially that of the ex- | 


tension of the Incarnation; and the = 
study of culture shows the same = 


process at work in history that may 


be seen in detail in the lives of men. , 
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00d Daughters—feeble-minded women—wander freely within the confines of their courtyard at the Piccola Casa. 


PICCOLA. CASA Turin’s Little House of 


PHOTOGRAPHS AND TEXT BY ROBERT LAX 


y Piccola Casa means “little house,” but the Little House 
of Divine Providence in Turin, Italy, is actually a little 
tity, almost a world. It can be described as a hospital, 
and yet it is also, in the fullest sense, a home. 
' The Piccola Casa began with two small rented rooms 
Which were used as an infirmary in Turin in 1828, but 
ee years later local health authorities asked its founder, 
Paint Joseph Benedict Cottolengo, to move his hospital 
Outside the city limits. He found a two-room house with 
stable and hayshed and on the 27th of April, 1832, the 
Mrst patient, a boy with a gangrenous leg, passed through 
the historic door. 
| Over 9,000 people now live at Piccola Casa, and they 
are divided into numerous “families” according to their 
iments and needs. Almost all of them have been rejected 
"by other hospitals as helpless invalids or hopeless cases. 
‘At the Piccola Casa these are just the qualifications for 
facceptance. 
Cottolengo seminarians go to classes in a 
section of the Home devoted entirely to them. 
After ordination they will serve either at 
Il Cottolengo, or at one of its branches. 





ae 


W ork and recreation are combined at Piccola Casa. Good Daughters help with house-cleaning, shaking out blankets, beating rugs. 


The body of St. Joseph Benedict Cottolengo, in a state 
of preservation, is displayed in a glass case beneath 
the altar in the saint’s little chapel off the main 
church. The Sisters often come here to meditate. 


A daily dependence on Providence 


Today, with a total area of 2114 acres, Piccola Casa 
is one of the largest hospitals in Europe, and it is unlike 
any other in that patients are admitted free and in order 


-of need, and that the hospital itself, which is extremely 


well-equipped, has never solicited funds. Indeed, its 
growth, in the face of the fact that it has no financial 
foundation and turns voluntary contributions immedi- 
ately into medicines, food and equipment instead of in- 
vesting in securities, seems almost to depend upon a daily 
“miracle” of Divine Providence. “To common trust,” said 
Saint Joseph Benedict Cottolengo, “God answers with 
common Providence; to unlimited trust—with unlimited 
Providence.” 

Saint Joseph Benedict Cottolengo, a young canon in a 
Turin church, began his work for the sick and homeless 
when he was called one night to administer the last rites 
to a poor young Frenchwoman, the pregnant mother of 
a family. He found her dying in a small, dingy, bare- 
walled police shelter, having been refused admission to 
any of the city’s hospitals. 

After the woman died, the young canon returned to his 
church, lit the candles before the altar and knelt for a 
long time in prayer. Several women of the parish were 
in the chapel when he got up. His face was joyous, they 
later said, and he exclaimed: “The grace has been 
granted!” A few weeks later he had rented a two-room 
apartment to begin Piccola Casa. 








The Home and its families 


There are over 30 families in the Piccola Casa: families 
of the sick, families of nursing as well as of contempla- 
tive Sisters, families of patients whose conditions allow 
them to work as helpers. In effect, everyone at the Piccola 
Casa is a helper, one whose work and prayers contribute 
appreciably to the whole. The Piccola Casa, which began 
very simply as a shelter for the helpless, has become in 
the course of its 170 years one of the most compact and 
harmonious, as well as one of the most deeply joyous 
cities of the world. 

Depending on their degree of physical and mental 
efficiency, the “Good Sons” (the feeble-minded men, most 
of whom are just barely capable of speaking) are given 
minor tasks to perform: sorting nails, shelling nuts, mak- 
ing deliveries with light carts or wheelbarrows from one 
part of the hospital to another. 

Guided in groups of 20 or 30 by the Sisters of /l 
Cottolengo, a constant flow of visitors from all countries 
passes through the wards and playground and work- 
rooms of the Good Sons and Good Daughters, through 
the schools of the deaf mutes, the print shop of the dis- 
abled men. In the laundry rooms, at vats as big as swim- 
ming pools, the Sisters of Jl Cottolengo work side by side 
with chronically ill and physically disabled women who 
appreciate this opportunity of participating in the life of 
the community. 


The laundry is run by sisters aided by patients. All 
equipment at the Piccola Casa is as modern and durable 
as possible. Since all financial contributions must be 
spent on the work of the Home, and none laid up for the 
future, the largest share is always invested in the 
hospital’s permanent needs. The laundry and kitchen 

at Il Cottolengo are among the most modern in Europe. 


Old women patients pass quiet days at their beds in a ward designed by St. Joseph Benedict Cottolengo. Ailing and 


neglected, most of these would find it impossible to live outside the Home. 











ee at Il Cottolengo learn to speak in sign language. 
is patient is reciting the AVE MARIA in dumb sheik 
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Good sons and good daughters 


The Good Daughters have several pavilions of the hos- 
pital devoted entirely to them. As many of them as pos- 
sible spend their days outdoors and in the courtyards. 
They are generally good-humored, smiling, recognizing 
the faces of their nurses and nodding to frequent visitors, 
but most are incapable of coherent speech. Most are 
given little tasks to keep them busy. Many, for example, 
spend their days unwadding long strips of tissue paper 
(the donated by-products of a Turin paper mill). The 
end product is of no value, but the patients are happier 
doing this than simply sitting still. The Good Daughters 
are glad to see visitors, who bring them candy, cookies, 
fruits in season. 

At the Angelus, and several times throughout the day, 
the families of /1 Cottolengo kneel in a prayer of repara- 
tion and peace. Whether in the long wards where the 
aged and feeble must spend the day in bed, or in the 
little sewing rooms where other patients do fine needle 
work which can be sold in the city and for which they 
are paid, there is a tangible spirit of prayer and of joy. 
In this little city of “helpless” people who still are able 
to help each other, and whose lives—individually and 
together—are of incalculable worth to the world, there 
isan almost constant and ubiquitous murmur, a rhythmic 
and peaceful out-breathing of prayer. 


As ambulatory patients hobble, ride or push each other toward 
Sunday vespers in the main church, a group of visitors, 

guided by a Cottolengo sister, begin a tour of the hospital. 
Visitors come from all countries of the world. 


The Piccola Casa also maintains a school for orphan boys and girls, as well as summer camps in the mountains and at the 
seashore where the children can go, according to the needs of their health, after the academic year. 








J. F. Powers: 


and the unskewered 


J. F. Powers at his home 
in Saint Cloud, Minn. 


@ F. POWERS is one of the best 
writers in America, but he is a prophet 
without honor in much of his country. 
The people he writes about and—to 
some extent, one may assume—for, 
ignore him or dislike him. They will 
probably ignore or dislike his new 
collection of short stories, The Pres- 
ence of Grace (Doubleday, $2.95), 
and they will be the losers for it. For 
Powers will go on producing his wry, 
sure-handed revelations of pride, envy 
and small-mindedness encompassed 
within a pale but definite atmosphere 
of redemption, for whoever will lis- 
ten; and he will continue his patient 
investigations into the ironies and 
ambiguities of existence, working 
away in silence if it comes to that. 

It isn’t likely to. Those who do 





The skewered 


admire Powers’ craftsmanship and 
vision are many and vociferous, just 
the kind of enthusiasts who like to 
gather beneath their hero’s window 
and let him know how they feel. If 
this is because they’ve been spared by 
the accidents of birth or commitment 
from his cold-eyed scrutiny, their 
praise is no less well-founded. 
Powers is a Catholic and writes 
about Catholics of a more or less 
recognizable sort. His field of fire is 
bounded on one side by the rectory 
and church vestibule, and on the other 
by parlors with chintz curtains and 
embroidered mottos invoking God and 
Country. Across the intervening spaces 
move his targets: priests with more 
ambition than pastoral tenderness; 
church-goers of little charity; men 
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and women in whom the contradic- 
tion between pretense and actuality 
startles us like a pair of different col- 
ored eyes. 

But though Powers writes about 
Catholics he is not a Catholic writer 
in a parochial sense, any more than 
Dante was. For his preoccupation with 
Catholic failure and vulgarity, as well 
as with the “presence of grace” that 
redeems them, comes from a literary 
intention, not a theological one, and 
his findings have more than local ref- 
erence. Catholicism is his scene, not 
his platform; as an artist he uses it 
in much the same way Conrad used 
the sea or Kipling India, to provide 
him with the images, tones and ac- 
cents of his speech. 

What he has to tell us in these al- 
most flawlessly constructed stories is 
something familiar yet unexpected, 
disheartening news that proves pro- 
foundly liberating. In his landscapes, 
or more usually interiors, battles are 
joined between adversaries neither of 
whom is fully justified, neither of 
whom triumphs wholly or gains beati- 
tude. It is the reader who profits, as 
in all the highest art, by being in- 
structed in the complexity of life. 

The kind of duel, or dialogue, which 
Powers projects can take place in a 
rectory, a railroad smoking-car or a 
suburban bungalow; between an ag- 
ing pastor and his ambitious curate, 
a slyly authoritarian invalid and her 
paid and trapped companion, or a 
long-suffering bishop and his zealous 
but gauche subordinate. It can even 
be seen through the eyes of a judi- 
cious cat (two masterly studies of 
rectory politics are) or unfold in 
silence, as when two characters in a 
story called Dawn gaze morosely at 
each other, united in mutual hatred 
and a common guilt. 

In every case Powers is affirming, 
un-selfconsciously but ‘with a tight 
grip on his material, an essential as- 
pect of human relationships: they pro- 
vide us with the clues to our own 
being. If his clues are moral ones, 
Powers is a long way from being a 
moralist; he knows enough simply to 
create the conditions under which 
truth may be apprehended, and to 
avoid hawking it. 

It may be surprising to learn that 
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Powers is an extremely funny writer; 
but he is. It is perhaps the last thing 
to say about him. It is what saves 
him from the tone that freezes and 
the glance that impales. When he 
listens to life he hears it calling itself 
by its own names, not ones he insists 
it should bear, and they seem to him 
as often ludicrous as sad or terrify- 
ing. Then he sets to work, neither to 
grind axes, carry torches nor view 
anything with alarm, but only to re- 
cord what he has so felicitously heard, 
so that we may be let in on his secret. 

—HaLpan WHEY 


C AROLINE GORDON is a good writer 
and she has the best of inten- 
tions, but, unfortunately, in The 
Malefactors (Harcourt, Brace, $3.95) 
she has written an unconvincing and 
enervating novel. The story concerns 
the conversion of a_neurasthenic 
poet, of waning powers, who has 
lived the wild life in Europe, the 
avant-garde life in New York, and 
the country-squire life in Bucks Coun- 
ty. Perhaps one shouldn’t say con- 
version, but what happens to Tom 
Claiborne is something close to it: 
having had an illuminating dream, 
he sets off, as the book ends, to join 
“the other bums” on a chaotic farm 
run for derelicts and alcoholics by 
an organization called the Catholic 
Laborers. Before that, Claiborne and 
the people surrounding him—his 
wealthy wife, his ambitious mistress 
who translates poetry from the Latin, 
his friends and neighbors, and a re- 
formed stormy lady who heads up 
the Catholic Laborers—have had, in- 
dividually and collectively, a variety 
of disquieting and ennobling ex- 
periences, having to do with such 
matters as the raising of bulls, al- 
chemists’ experiments, the publica- 
tion of magazines, homosexuality, in- 
fidelity, divorce, and so on. Behind 
all this, almost from the very begin- 
ning, stands the Church and the faith, 
mostly in the person of Catherine 
Pollard, the leader of the Catholic 
Laborers, and one always knows it 
is the Church that will win in the end. 

All this sounds colorful and, in a 
way, it is. In another way, it is not 
colorful enough. The main characters 
have had turbulent careers, some- 














“Hip, hip, hooray” 
cheers ‘‘America’’ for 


EDWIN 
0O’CONNOR’S 
Atlantic Prize Novel 


™ LAST 
HURRAH 


BEST SELLER 
EVERYWHERE 


See what they're saying: 


“Probably the funniest book 
in a decade. The first success- 
ful Irish-American novel.”— 
JoHN V. KELLEHER, N. Y. 
Times Book Review 


“The best political romance 
of our generation, probably 
of any generation.”—P. AL- 
BERT DUHAMEL, The Pilot 


“Wise, witty, wonderful. 
Frank Skeffington is a 
permanent creation.” — 
KARL SCHRIFTGIESSER, N. Y. 
Herald Tribune Book Review 


“THE LAST HURRAH es- 
tablishes Edwin O’Connor as 
one of our most gifted inter- 
preters of American life.”— 
MILTON CRANE, Chicago 
Tribune 


A Book-of-the-Month Club Selection 


lith Big Printing 
At all bookstores $4.00 
An Atlantic Monthly Press Book 
—— LITTLE, BROWN ——— 
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Graham 
Greene's 


best book” 


—CHRISTOPHER SYKES 


“The hand of the master is clearly 
revealed in the structure of the novel, 
which rises to a magnificent climax.” 
—GRANVILLE HICKS 

The New Leader 


“The best novel for many years... 
by one of the best living Englis 
novelists.” , 
—DONAT O'DONNELL, 
The New Statesman and Nation 


“As a highly skilled work of fiction 

by one of our major literary crafts- 

men, The i ican is a finer 

achievement than either of Greene’s 
two previous novels.” 

~JOHN LEHMANN, 

The New Republic 


“One of his most enduring novels... 
extraordinary, exciting and vigorous. 
. A superb accomplishment.” 

—Saturday Review Syndicate 


“A tale of war, love, and political in- 
trigue in and around contemporary 
Saigon . . . a continuously intriguing 
piece of storytelling.” —The Atlantic 
« 
“The technical accomplishment is ev- 
erywhere superb. ... There are brilliant 
scenes of battle and an element of 
humor that is rare in Mr. Greene’s 
work, .. + Masterly, original, and 
vigorous. ”. 
—EVELYN WAUGH 
London Sunday Times 


The Quiet 
merican 


$3.50 at all booksellers 
THE VIKING PRESS, N. Y. 16 





what in the manner of Scott Fitz- 
gerald’s characters, although they 
are not so much the elite of wealth 
as the elite of intellect, but there is 
a drabness to the turbulence and a 
thinness to the complications of their 
lives. No doubt Miss Gordon meant 
it to be this way, but, for this reader, 
the book doesn’t come off. Without 
God, most of her characters are 
cerebral types torturing themselves 
unceasingly; with God, they are like 
a drunk who has shown up in church 
the morning after, hoping it will ease 
his hangover. 

Two other things must be said, 
one favorable and one unfavorable. 
There is a great deal of literary and 
philosophical talk in the book, and 
much of it is spirited and excellent. 
On the other hand, some of the 
characters—notably Horne Watts, a 
homosexual poet who commits sui- 
cide, and the aforementioned Cath- 
erine Pollard—are apparently taken 
from real life and disguised so thinly 
that the reader who doesn’t move in 
quarterly-review circles can’t help 
trying to figure out who the other 
characters represent. For this reader, 
it was an irritating and thankless 
process.—LEONARD Downs 


A LL MANNER OF MEN, edited by 
Riley Hughes (Kenedy, $3.50), 
is an anthology of 25 short stories 
published in Catholic magazines dur- 
ing the past five years. In one reader’s 
opinion, only five of them—Richard 
Sullivan’s A Pinch of Salt, Abigail 
Q. McCarthy’s No Second Coming, 
Joseph Dever’s The New York Girls, 
J.G.E. Hopkins’ Gone to Freedom 
and John A. Lynch’s The Knife— 
stand up under a second reading. 
But this is not a criticism of Mr. 
Hughes; the other 20 stories here, 
weakened by faltering dialogue, su- 
perficial characterization or graceless 
didacticism, are at least readable and 
they are doubtless the best he could 
find. 

In his Introduction Mr. Hughes 
points out that the lamentable state 
of American Catholic fiction could 
be improved if we had a number of 
“little magazines” as seedbeds for 
competent writers; he suggests that 
Catholic college literary quarterlies 


(from which six of the stories in Al] 
Manner of Men were selected) as. 
sume the responsibility. I agree. What 
he is too polite to say explicitly 
is that Catholic editors ought to 
stop publishing bad fiction, however 
piously it is motivated. If Catholic 
magazines can’t pay the same rates 
offered by large secular magazines, 
they would then be able to at least 
offer the writer the prestige that 
comes from inclusion in magazines 
with high critical standards. 

To return to All Manner of Men: 
I could wish Mr. Hughes had not felt 
obliged to write a preface to each 
story; it seems to me that any reader 
of fiction would be well advised to 
heed the warning Louis Armstrong 
gives about jazz: “If you got to ask 
what it is, don’t mess with it.” 


—R.LR. 


AyoraMA, by Raymond de Coccola, 
with Paul King (Oxford, $4.50), is a 
perceptive and affectionate account by 
an Oblate missionary of his twelve years 
among the Krangmalit Eskimos, who 
live on the frozen plains of the Ca- 
nadian Central Arctic and call them- 
selves the “People Beyond.” In that 
bleak and majestic land their lives are 
starkly primitive, a battle for survival 
against violent blizzards, icy winds and 
treacherous terrain. The threat of 
starvation is constant and its spectre 
haunts every iglu, even though the Es- 
kimo is a wily fisherman and a skillful 
hunter of caribou, seal and bear. 

Father de Coccola, who is by way of 
being an amateur anthropologist, and 
a good one, shared the Krangmalits’ 
hardships, learned their language, 
skills, customs and beliefs, and tried 
to understand them. He did not prose- 
lytize in the usual way, but was con- 
tent, for the most part, to be in their 
midst, offering friendship, compassion 
and practical assistance in their un- 
equal conflict with nature. He found 
the Eskimos friendly, guileless, indul- 
gent toward their children. Calm in 
danger, stoical in suffering and almost 
unfeeling before death, they made the 
same comment on any disaster: “Ayo 
rama”—“It can’t be helped; life’s like 
that:’—Oona BurkKE 


Americans By Cuoice, by Angelo Pel- 
legrini (Macmillan, $3.50), is an un- 
pretentious book whose properties are 
the sorrows, the pleasures and the folk 
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wisdom of the Italian immigrants to 
America, the last large foreign-born 
group to come here. Three million of 
them entered between 1891 and 1930; 
here are the stories of six: a peasant 
mother, a successful wine grower, a 
bootlegger, a “mother to winegrowers,” 
a guitar-playing confidence man and 
a ditchdigger. The reader who can’t 
distinguish between pasta and antipasto 
may be sidetracked occasionally by Mr. 
Pellegrini’s long, ecstatic asides about 
Italian food and drink, but within its 
rather. narrow range Americans by 
Choice is an ingratiating book—affec- 
tionate, revealing and wise.—R. L. R. 


Banpit, by Gavin Maxwell (Harper, 
$4.00). An extremely well-written and 
sympathetic biography of Salvatore 
Giuliano, the Sicilian outlaw who, Max- 
well says, was not a bandit at all but 
from mid-1943 the commander of the 
Sicilian separatist forces. Sicily, as few 
except the Sicilians know, has been an 
Italian province for less than a cen- 
tury and separatist feelings have al- 
ways run high on the island. Under 
other circumstances Giuliano might 
have been a world hero: as it turned 
out he was a great source of em- 
barrassment for the corrupt politicians 
of the mainland and had to be elimi- 
nated so that Italian depredations on 
the Sicilians could go on. (Maxwell 
doesn’t ignore Giuliano’s sometimes 
reprehensible actions, but he points 
out that they are at least understand- 
able since Sicily was in a state of civil 
war.) There were two official—and 
completely contradictory—versions of 
Giuliano’s death, plus the true one 
which Maxwell gives. The whole case 
is surrounded by an atmosphere of 
depravity, from which only Giuliano 
emerges with dignity. 

—CHRISTOPHER WooDHOUSE 


CHALLENGE TO AcTION, by Msgr. -Jo- 
seph Cardijn (Fides, $2.50). A collec- 
tion of addresses by the founder of the 
Young Christian Workers, which from 
its simple beginnings among young 
Belgian factory hands 40 years ago has 
spread to 64 countries and has a mem- 
bership of a million and a half. In 
speaking on such related subjects as 
the role of the layman in the Church, 
the responsibilities of the worker, the 
priest and the worker, and the family 
and education, Msgr. Cardijn is con- 
cerned not only with the struggle for 
adequate wages and working condi- 
tions but with the formation of the 


worker as a total personality. Needless 
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to say, an educated and dynamic work- 
ingclass laity is a necessity in Msgr. 
Cardijn’s scheme of things. 

—Rocco BELLINI 


Tue REVOLT oF GUNNER AscH, by Hans 
Hellmut Kirst (Little, Brown, $3.95). 
A bland, not-so-amusing, low-key por- 
trait of German military life in the 
late 1930’s, which has been compared 
—unfairly—with that trenchant and 
mordant work of a generation ago, The 
Good Soldier Schweik. The plain fact 
is that Kirst’s novel is in its small way 
an apologia for the failure of the Ger- 
man military machine, and is com- 
pletely. devoid of judgments on the 
political and social conditions which 
set the machine into motion as part of 
Hitler’s plan for a thousand-year Reich. 
(Interestingly, the British edition of 
the book appends a list of the military 
operations of the genial fellows who 
like its hero made up the Wehrmacht.) 
Revolt is actually only the first—comic 
—volume of a trilogy whose argument 
is that the good gunner and his fellows 
might have done much better had their 
leaders not betrayed them. 

—Boris YAMPOLSKY 


GuerRILLA Days IN IRELAND, by Com- 
mandant General Tom Barry (Devin- 
Adair, $4.00). A detailed account of 
the Irish Republican Army in the field 
during the final stages of Ireland’s war 
for independence, which should be of 
particular interest to those who were 
directly or indirectly involved in the 
struggle. The casual but sympathetic 
reader, on the other hand, might feel 
a certain impatience with so heavy a 
dose of tactical minutiae and retailing 
of terror and counter-terror; while the 
student of military history, though wel- 
coming the book as a minor but re- 
vealing contribution to the subject, may 
at the same time regret Barry’s fre- 
quent patriotic and political effusions, 
which seem rather beside the point. 


-—ELLIoTtTt EcHELMAN 
i 


WINTER IN THE AiR, by Sylvia Town- 
send Warner (Viking, $3.50). A col- 
lection of short stories by an English- 
woman with a mastery of her art. Her 
characterizations range from an im- 
petuous schoolboy to a lonely spinster, 
and include some memorable portraits 
of the special frustrations of middle 
age. In her best work she deals with 
important themes: the confrontation of 
the past by an altered present; the 
way in which an illusion is destroyed 





The DEAD SEA 
SCROLLS 


and the 


ORIGINALITY 
of CHRIST 


by Geoffrey Graystone, S.M. 


The first book by a Catholic author- 
ity on the famous scrolls—an extract 
from which appeared in the March 
Jubilee. Father Graystone brings 
immense learning and a pleasant, 
gentle humor to his calm appraisal 
of the scrolls themselves and of the 
astonishing claims which have been 
made for them. Ready $2.50 


THEY 
SAW HIS GLORY 


by Maisie Ward 


This was written as a guide for the 
ordinary reader to what modern 
scholarship and the traditional wis- 
dom of the Church have to say 
about the Gospels-and the Acts of 
the Apostles. Here, in one very read- 
able volume, is material that would 
otherwise have to be sought in a 
dozen libraries. You will enjoy this 
—and it will send you back to the 
New Testament with greatly deep- 
ened understanding and apprecia- 
tion. 


Coming on May 16th $4.50 





Order from any bookstore 


For more about these books see Sheed & 
Ward’s OWN TRUMPET. To get the 
Trumpet, free and postpaid, write to 
Juliet MacGill at— F 


SHEED & WARD, New York 3 
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e Unique Gift Slclion 


C RapPIsT 








PURE FRUIT PRESERVES and 
SPARKLING WINE JELLIES 





For MOTHER’S DAY 


A CARTON OF SIX ASSORTED 


WINE JELLIES in eight ounce jars 


A CARTON OF TWELVE VARIETIES 
OF PRESERVES in twelve ounce jars... _ $7.75 








A BEAUTIFUL GIFT BOX 
of twelve delicious flavors 


A gift any mother will enjoy 
long after Mother's Day 


packed in individual three-ounce jars 








All prices include postage prepaid in the U.S.A. 





Send your order to— 





TRAPPIST PRESERVES 
St. Joseph’s Abbey 
Spencer, Massachusetts 








MADE AND PACKED BY THE MONKS OF 
ST. JOSEPH’S ABBEY, Spencer, Mass. 














A book for every home 


YOU AND YOUR CHILDREN 





Edited by Eugene Geissler 


A child’s home life sets the pattern for his future life and 
living. You and Your Children shows you how to develop the 


the fruit of love. 
5 issues: $1 








New York 16 
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in a moment of truth—and whether her 
accent is comic, ironic or compas. 
sionate, it is always delicate and al. 
ways sure.—ELIZABETH RICHARDS 


One SHEPHERD, ONE FLOcK, by Oliver 
Barres (Sheed & Ward, $3.00). An un- 
usual conversion story in the form of 
a journal kept by a Congregationalist 
minister during the year before his en- 
trance into the Church. In tackling the 
main difficulties which face a Protes- 
tant contemplating Rome—papal infal- 
libility, the position of Mary, the na- 
ture of confession, indulgences—he sets 
down both his objections and his ulti- 
mate acceptance with commendable 
honesty and lucidity.—E.R. 


SOLDIER OF THE Spirit, by Michel Car- 
rouges (Putnam, $3.75). A_ popular 
biography of Charles de Foucauld, the 
French army officer who broke from a 
dissolute life to enter the Trappists, 
found the Trappist life too easy and 
finally became a priest-hermit, living 
among the Tauregs of the Sahara Des- 
ert. After years of extreme hardship 
he was murdered by a tribe of raiding 
natives. Though poorly written, the 
book does cover the facts.—B.Y. 


Tue Great Captains, by Henry Treece 
(Random House, $3.75). A lusty varia- 
tion on the legend of King Arthur and 
his knights. Mr. Treece takes the pro- 
vocative view that Arthur and his com- 
panions were neither noble nor chival- 
rous, but were instead rather typical 
6th century warriors, rough amalgams 
of innocence, guile, brute strength and 
primitive cruelty. Though his theory is 
unproved (recent scholarship tends 
partly to support him), his realism is 
convincing and his writing consistently 


good.—O.B. 


How To Pray, by Jean-Nicholas Grou 
(Harper, $3.00). A translation of an 
eighteenth century devotional classic. 
Pére Grou’s central point is that it is 
not we who pray, but God who prays 
in us: “It is the Holy Spirit who 
creates the prayer of the heart”; un- 
impeded by our wilfulness “He would 
keep the heart in a continual state of 
adoration, thanksgiving, penitence for 
sin and -prayer for the divine assist- 
ance for the avoidance of sin.” The 
translation is readable, a little archaic 
in rhythm but with a minimum of 
rhetoric.—Rosert Lax 


ComMUNISM AND CHRISTIANITY, by 
Martin D’Arcy, S.J. (Penguin, 65¢)- 
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A good analysis—historical, economic 
and philosophical—of the struggle be- 
tween the two leading disciplines of 
the modern world. Father D’Arcy’s ap- 
proach is scholarly and definitive; he 
recognizes the tremendous appeal that 
Communism can have for the man of 
good intentions, and since in his view 
its success lies largely in the failure of 
Christians to act upon their own con- 
yictions, he sees hope not in witch- 
hunts or preventive wars but in a ma- 
ture, sacrificial and responsible Chris- 
tianity—C.W. 


KasetHE Ko.uuiwitz, edited by Hans 
Kollwitz (Regnery, $7.50). A collec- 
tion of letters and diaries by the fa- 
mous German woman artist whose 
woodcuts, engravings and statues were 
a solemn reflection of the tragedy of 
a nation which had been at war or in 
revolution during most of her lifetime. 
Reproductions of 48 of her works are 
included.—R.B. 


REPRINTS 

Tue Hero, by Lord Raglan (Vintage 
Books, $.95). A thoroughgoing de- 
struction of the factual basis of the 
epic hero, by a British soldier and 
anthropologist who spent his free time 
studying traditional folk epics and 
reducing them all to a common ancestry. 
Among the many heroes who come 
within range of his sights and go down 
neatly drilled between the eyes (seven 
in the case of Beowulf) are Cuchulain, 
Robin Hood, King Arthur, Romulus, 
and the various Norse, Greek and 
Oriental favorites of teachers of the 
classics. Raglan denies the possibility 
of oral literary tradition—he says tradi- 
tion is strictly for the bards—and claims 
that a national epic is not a slowly 
accumulated store of folk-told truth 
and myth from which historical facts 
about a certain age and culture can be 
extracted, but pure fiction, product of 
a skilled novelist rewriting earlier ritual 
dramas, all of which seem to have a 
common source. Raglan’s one weakness 
is his inability to distinguish between 
the religious heroes of a sacrificial, 
loving monotheism and those of an 
avenging, plundering pantheon. Aside 
from this his theories stand up, and 
are certain to infuriate a lot of peo- 


ple.—C. W. 


Pupp’NHEAD WiLson, by Mark Twain 
(Evergreen Books, $1.25). A handsome 
reissue of one of the neglected assets 


of American kiterature. Its themes are 
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Journeys 
in Faith 
for Children 


from 


P. J. KENEDY & SONS 






























‘At your bookseller’s 4 





THE BOOK 


OF BOOKS 
THE OLD TESTAMENT 


By Dantet-Rops. A great writer dramati- 
cally retells the famous Bible stories, ge 
ing them against their background of 
world history. Illustrated by Fritz Kredel. 
Imprimatur. For ages 10 to 14. $3.75 


THE TWELVE 
APOSTLES 


Written & illustrated by KarTHarine 
Woop. Children from seven to ten will 
delight in this appealing presentation of 
the best-known facts and traditions con- 
cerning the lives of the Disciples of Our 
Lord. Imprimatur. $2.50 


THE YEAR AND 
OUR CHILDREN 


Planning the Family Activities for 
Christian Feasts and Seasons 


By Mary Reep New tanp. Imaginative 
and practical suggestions for bringing the 
true spirit of the Church year into the life 
of the entire family. By the author of the 
best-selling guide for Christian parents, 
We and Our Children. $3.95 








The Amazing Story of 


oa 
Ot. Germaine 


By Msgr 


















Pope Gregory XVI called 
Germaine “The Saint We 
Need” and Pope Pius IX 
added, “Go to Germaine.” 
Once you come to know 
this lovely girl, you will 
never be able to get her out 
of your mind—or your 
heart. 


Order the remarkable story 
of St. Germaine today. 45 
pages; single copy only 15c. 


Write for liberal rack or group discounts 


C. F. PETELLE, 80x 289, Maywood, 1 


First Communion Gift _ 





White Ceramic 
Christ Child with chalice, 542” 
POSTPAID IN U.S. $2.50 


K. Daly R.F.D. 3 
Grt. Barrington, Mass. 








Saint Placid 


By Morner Genevieve GAt- 
Lois, 0.s.B. Little Saint Placid’s 
way to perfection from his en- 
try into the monastery to his 
return to the Father. An inter- 
pretation of the spiritual life in 
text and pictures which is full 
of intelligence, strength, and 
humor. “An extraordinary little 
book, eloquently and unmis- 
takably good, genuine in its 
pictorial art, profound in its 
Theology.” — Sister M. Made- 
leva, C.S.C. $1.75 


At better bookstores 
PANTHEON BOOKS, INC. 
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SAINT MARY’S 
. COLLEGE 


Box J. Notre Dame, Indiana 


A Liberal Arts College for 
Women Conducted by the 
Sisters of the Holy Cross 


Degrees: B.A., B.S., B.M. 


The School of Sacred Theology 
for Sisters and Laywomen 


Degrees: Ph.D., M.A. in Religion 


Saint Mary’s is two miles north of 
South Bend and one mile west of the 


University of Notre Dame. 








IMMACULATA COLLEGE 


Accredited asent arts college for women. B.A., B.S., 
B.Mus. degr Science, music, business, home eco- 
nomics, teacher” training; pre-med., pre-law. Stimulat- 
ing social and sports pro; . Dramatic and musical 
productions with naar men’s colleges. Homelike 
atmosphere. 325-acre campus near Phila. overlook- 
ing beautiful Chester Valley. New residence hall, lib- 
eral arts building. Pool. Lake for. swimming and canoe- 
ing. Farm and dairy. Conducted by the Sisters of 
Immaculate Heart of Mary. Early application advised. 
Catalog: Registrar, Box J. immaculata College 
Immaculata, 


Seton Hill College 


Greensburg, Pennsylvania 


Four-year liberal arts. Pre-professional training 
for medicine, law, social service. Elementary and 
secondary teacher education; art, music, home eco- 
nomics education. Campus nursery school, 200-acre 
campus in foothills of Allegheny Mts. east of Pitts- 
burgh. All sports. Regional, national accreditation. 


CATALOG ON REQUEST. WRITE BOX B. 











SUPERIORS — SUBJECTS! 
Prospective missionaries will profit 
from 

summer courses of the 


INSTITUTE OF MISSION STUDIES 
Information may be obtained from: 


Rev. J. Franklin Ewing, S.J. 
Fordham University 
New York 58, New York 


Immaculata 
JUNIOR COLLEGE 


Directed by the Sisters of Providence of Saint-Mary-of- 
the-Woods, Indiana. Fully accredited. 2-year college 
transfer with terminal courses in home economics, secre- 
tarial. Art, Music (including harp). 4-year college 
preparatory high school cn adjoining campus. Social, edu- 
cational and cultural advantages of Nation’s Capital. 
Resident, day. Please state age, grade in school. Catalog. 
Registrar, Department B Washington 16, D. C. 








Gilmour Academy 
A Catholic 
Preparatory School 
for Boys 


Fully accredited four year preparatory courses 
for resident and day students conducted by the 
Brothers of the Holy Cross, Notre Dame, In- 
diana. Beautiful 133 acre campus in suburban 
Cleveland with easy access to all social and 
cultural activities. Excellent facilities. Wide 
range of sports. Small classes. Counseling and 
guidance. 


Office of Admissions 


Box N Gates Mills, Ohio 














RAVENHILL 


Academy of the Assumption 


Fully accredited. Pre-school through high school 
for girls. Boarding and day. College sage. 
art, music, family living, secretarial. Sports. Wood- 
ed 27-acre campus. Conducted by The Religious 
of the Assumption. Schools also in oa aris, 
London, Rome. Catalog. Dept. X, 3480 W. School 
House Lane, Germantown, Philadelphia 44, Penn. 


DELBARTON SCHOOL 


Select Country Day 

"Glee for Boys, Sete ti: 7.12" 
College preparation only. Excellent record. Active 
sports program. Small classes. Supervised study. 
Friendly atmosphere. 400 acres. Easily accessible 
to N. Y. C. For Catalog, address 

Rev. Stephen J. Findlay, OSB 
Delbarton School, Box J, Morristown, N. J. 


St. John’s 














es Preparation for Boys. Grades 9-12 
Fully accredited Catholic school directed by the 
—— Bros. Outstanding college record. Full 
program. 8, ae. Clubs. 
200 acre campus near ‘Boston. 50th year. 
BROTHER GILROY, C.F.X., iialicsnidie 
Box J Danvers, Massachusetts 

















CAMPS 
CATHOLIC CAMPS 


Our Lady of Lourdes for Girls 6-18 
Camp Acadia for Boys 6-18 
Separate camps, one mile og 1,600 acres on 2 





wg lakes in Catskills. yr. Riding, Boat- 
ing, os eer gy Baseball, Fishing. Trips, 
Dram ge & Cra 2K, & Cultural Dane- 
ing. Euceilen it. Tutoring in all 


staff re equipm: 
subjects including English. Resident priests, doctor, 
nurses, $400 season. Catalog. 








Rev. Vincent P. Clyne, 472-P West 142 Street 
|__ New York 31 © Phone WA 6-2310 





SUMMER SCHOOL OF LITURGICAL MUSIC 
Conducted by the Monks of St. John’s Abbey 
Courses in: Chant, Liturgy, Organ, Conducting, Choral Technique, Composition 
June 18 - July 21 
Bulletin: Dom Gunther Rolfson, O.S.B. 


St. John’s University, Collegeville, Minnesota 





miscegenation, the moral interplay be. 
tween master and slave, the irony of 
racial prejudices, the development of 
social conscience in America and, on 
a deeper level, the perversity and ulti- 
mate durability of the human heart, 
Because it is a deceptively simple book, 
a critical introduction seems necessary, 
but whether F. R. Leavis’ rather pre. 
cious and jargon-ridden one will serve 
is a question. 


Five Stories by Willa Cather (Vintage 
Books, 95¢). A group of five butter. 
flies from the net of a writer whom we 
tend to ignore. While she lacked the 
fireworks of her more tormented con- 
temporaries and wrote on themes and 
about places that were distinctly un- 
fashionable, Miss Cather had at least 
two virtues of the born creator—a 
sense of order and an awareness of 
mystery. Her subjects in this volume 
are simple farm people and idealistic 
youths, and her trick is to plow for 
them a long furrow of careful, some- 
times monotonous prose, \and hide a 
diamond at the end. 

The book also contains an essay by 
George N. Kates on a long story set in 
the Avignon of the popes which Miss 
Cather left unfinished at her death in 
1947.—R.G. 


PuHoenix Books. A new series of pa- 
perbacks issued by the University of 
Chicago Press. Among the titles on 
the first list, which is of a very high 
level of excellence, are Man and the 
State, by Jacques Maritain ($1.25), 
the most definitive expression of the 
philosopher’s political thinking; The 
Road to Serfdom, by Frederick A. 
Hayek ($1.00), a controversial and im- 
portant work that traces the growth of 
collectivism and offers a program for 
arresting it; The Renaissance Philos- 
ophy of Man ($1.75), a selection of the 
neglected writings of the humanists, 
Platonists and Aristotelians who made 
significant contributions to Renaissance 
learning.—R.G. 


CHILDREN’S BOOKS 

Tuomas, by Mary Harris (Sheed & 
Ward, $2.75). An entertaining tale 
about a cat who talks only to people 
he likes. Cliff Roberts’ illustrations are 
fine—Teppy RicE 


Batsoa, by Ronald Syme (Morrow, 
$2.50). The career of the discoverer of 
the Pacific, told with middling success. 
The illustrations by William Stobbs 
are also comme-ci, comme-ca.—T-R. 
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is easy. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF DETROIT offers a variety of special summer 
workshops to meet the requirements of people engaged in 


purposeful living .. . 


/ 





Title 





Scope of Workshop 


Date 


Time 


Credits 


Fees 
A* B** 





Diagnostic & 





TO ASSIST teachers, supervisors and administrators in the| June 25 

Remedial 

Techni development of programs for the diagnosis, analysis, and to Afternoons 4 $50-$60 
“sa Reading ction of reading difficulties, July 20 








Human 
Relations 


TO PROVIDE an opportunity for gaining greater knowledge 
of and insight into principles and techniques leading to better 
human relations. Five areas will be covered: The family, the 
community, the school, economic groups, and citizenship. 
Lectures, discussion forums, study groups, individual problems. 


June 25 
to 
July 20 


Mornings 
and 


Afternoons 


$75-$90 








Business 
Education 


FOR ALL BUSINESS TEACHERS, but primarily those in sec- 
retarial area. Individual and group work on assigned prob- 
lems . . . methods, materials, syllabi, and teaching demon- 
strations and procedures, 


June 25 
Aug. 3 


Mornings 
and 
Afternoons 


$37.50-$50 








Teaching 
Arithmetic 
in the 
Elementary 
Grades 


TO GIVE TEACHERS and others interested in the field aa 
opportunity to work individually and cooperatively in the so- 
lution of their problems. Persons enrolling in the workshop 
should have had an appropriate undergraduate course or 
teaching experience in the field. 


June 25 
Aug. 3 


Afternoons 


$37.50-$45 














Secondary 
School 
Teachers of 
Mathematics 





Educational 
Television 


. . e FOR TEACHERS, supervisors, curriculum coordinators, 
advisors and administrators. To demonstrate the ideal environ- 
ment for learning mathematics as a way of thinking, rather 
than as a body of mechanical techniques. The workshop in- 
cludes discussion of: (1) Mathematics objectives for all second-| 
ary school students; (2) methods and procedures for accom- 
plishing these objectives: (3) methods for evaluating secondary 
school programs. 


June 25 
July 20 


Mornings 
and 
Afternoons 






$50-$60 





TO GIVE an understanding and practical application of pro- 
duction techniques; to explain program procedures necessary 
for the development of television presentations; and the use 
of photography as a production aid. Members will originate} 
and plan TV programs. Daily work in the campus TV studio. 


June 25 
to 
July 20 


Afternoons 


$50-$50 








Economic 
Understanding 
and the 
Teacher 


FOR ELEMENTARY and high school teachers of economics 
and other closely related subjects ... To give the relatively 
uninitiated teacher an overview of the whole field of econ- 
omics and to -erve as a refresher program for those who al- 
ready have some training in the general field. Topics include: 
Wealth and Resources; Capitalism, Socialism, Communism; 
Operation of the Price System; Wages and Profits, etc. 











July 9 
to 
July 20 





Afternoons 








$25-$25 
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*A—Fee for undergraduate end non-credit students 
**B—Fee for graduate studem's 
MORE THAN 200 OTHER COURSES leading to degrees in the 
Colleges of Arts and Sciences, Commerce and Finance, and En- 
gineering and the Graduate School are also offered. 


FOR COMPLETE DETAILS ... check off workshops in which you are in 
terested, write your name and address across the bottom of this advertisement 
and mail to: Public Information. Dept., University of Detroit, Detroit 21, Michigan. 
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UNIVERSITY OF & 





NOTRE DAME PRESS 


Announces 


THE MYSTERY OF THE WOMAN 


Edited by Edward D. O’Connor, C.S.C. 


A simple and profound explanation of three key Catholic 
beliefs regarding the Virgin Mary—designed to introduce 
Our Lady to fellow Americans not of our faith in a way 
that might give them some insight into Mary’s place in our 
Catholic life. 


The Divine Maternity—Walter J. Burghardt, S.J. 
The Immaculate Conception—Ferrer Smith, O.P. 
The Assumption—Monsignor George W. Shea 

Two final chapters, written by Daniel Sargent and Eugene 
P. Burke, C.S.C., are historical in nature and discuss the 


place of Mary in the history of our country and at the 
University of Notre Dame. 


AT YOUR BOOKSTORE -$2.75 


In Preparation: THE DOGMA OF THE IMMACU- 
LATE CONCEPTION: HISTORY AND SIGNIFI- 
CANCE edited by Edward D. O’Connor with contribu- 
tions from leading Mariologists. 


UNIVERSITY OF NOTRE DAME PRESS 
NOTRE DAME, INDIANA 











6 
brings a year of JUBILEE to 
a far-off missionary 


Each month we receive dozens of letters 
from missionaries asking for free subscrip- 
tions to JUBILEE. These requests come from 
priests, brothers and sisters scattered all 
over the world; others are from missionaries 
in the American South or in Indian terri- 
tory; some are from prison chaplains. We 
service as many as we can, but JUBILEE is 
not yet in a position to give large numbers 
of free subscriptions, so we’re asking our 
subscribers to do what they can to bring 
JUBILEE to an unknown missionary. A for- 
eign subscription costs $6; domestic $4. If 
you can’t afford a full subscription, please 
donate what you can to the Fund. 
Missionary Fund 

JUBILEE, 377 Fourth Avenue, N. Y. 16 


OO Enclosed is $. to help bring JUBILEE to 
NEEDY MISSIONARIES. 
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CHILD CARE 





CHILDREN’S TOYS 


To entertain and 
educate the small child, the simplest 
toys are the best 


The “educational” toy combines 
two concepts dear to present-day edu- 
cators: first, that learning ought to be 
enjoyable; second, that play itself is 
educative. Both assumptions are valid, 
and nowhere more so than in the 
activity of very young children, for 
what appears as play to the adult— 
apparently careless manipulation of 
blocks, for example—may represent 
for the small child a tremendous 
achievement in visual discrimination 
and muscular coordination. 

The father of the “educational” toy 
is Edouard Seguin, a 19th-century 
French teacher and doctor who, hav- 
ing recognized the relationship be- 
tween sensory perceptions and muscu- 
lar activity, applied his “‘physiolog- 
ical method” to mentally deficient 
children in order to help them clas- 


sify their sensory impressions. In- 


working with retarded children Se- 
guin developed a number of simple 
games and toys which later European 
educators found were of great value 
also for the normal child. Many of 
Seguin’s toys, designed to stimulate 
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and educate the various senses, are so 
simple they can be made of common 
materials in the home. 

An interesting apparatus for help- 
ing the child distinguish between 
rough and smooth surfaces — and 
therefore for developing his sense of 
touch—can be made of two 8” x 6” 
smooth wooden rectangles. The first 
is partially covered by very coarse 
sandpaper, the second, by one-inch- 
wide strips of sandpaper alternating 
with strips of exposed board. In dem- 
onstrating these to the child the par- 
ent should blindfold himself or keep 
his eyes shut tight so that the tactile 
sensation will not be diminished by 
the visual. Another tactile toy con- 
sists of three pairs of 4” x 3” ply- 
wood rectangles, one pair covered 
with fine, the second with medium, 
the third with coarse sandpaper. With- 
out looking, the child learns to pair 
them. 

Seguin believed that insofar as pos- 
sible each sense should be educated 
separately, and he designed his teach- 
ing apparatuses to this end. A sense 
related to the tactile is the stereognos- 
tic—the faculty of recognizing the 
nature of objects by handling them. 
A stereognostic game, fun for chil- 
dren from three to six, is made from 
a cotton bag, equipped with a draw- 
string and large enough to admit a 
child’s hand easily. It is filled with 
pairs of dissimilar objects—large, 
textured buttons, smooth triangular 
blocks, empty spools, small carved 
animals. In playing the game, the 
child places his hand in the bag, se- 
lects the object and describes it be- 
fore withdrawing it, or finds the pair 
of identical objects. 

The baric sense, or sense of weight, 
is another facet of the tactile sense. 
Pairs of 4” x 3” rectangles made of 
various woods which differ in weight 
provide an interesting sensory chal- 
lenge. Two rectangles should be placed 
across the blindfolded child’s up- 
turned, outstretched fingers, one in 
each hand, and the child determines 
whether or not they are of the same 
weight. (Small children have equal 
baric sensitivity in both hands, while 
adults tend toward accurate judgment 
only in the hand they favor.) 

To help a child experience various 
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textures, a box containing six-inch- 
square scraps of different fabrics— 


burlap, brocade, seersucker—can be- 


used. Feeling and pairing the scraps 
will amuse a child for long periods. 
For variety, pieces of aluminum foil, 
wall paper and wrapping paper, cut 
to a uniform size, may. be substituted. 

To develop size discrimination, 
Seguin devised a set of ten blocks, the 
tenth ten times larger than the first, 
and all painted the same color. With 
these, as he builds a tower or stair, 
the child gradually perceives the re- 
lation each bears to the other. To 
help children grasp the concept of 
length, Seguin employed the same 
principle, using a series of ten rods, 
each differing in length from the 
others by one unit. 

The sense of smell (particularly 
sharp in three-year-olds) can be giv- 
en free rein in a simple game of scent 
perception. Three or four pairs of 
identical salt-cellars are the basic 
equipment for this game. Pieces of 
cotton soaked in one of several highly 
aromatic liquids—oil of cloves, cam- 
phor, vinegar or perfume—are placed 
in each pair, and all the salt-cellars 
are scrambled. The child pairs them 
again by sniffing each and matching 
up the similar scents. 

Seguin believed that each piece of 
educational apparatus ought to con- 
tain only one difficulty or challenge. 
not several. Many educational toy 
manufacturers today are attempting 
to give the public too much for its 
money. A series of locks mounted on 
a piece of solid-colored or even un- 
painted board occupies. a child for 
hours, but a toy in which the same 
locks are mounted on a vari-colored 
box, with slots in the top for different- 
shaped blocks, contains three chal- 
lenges and may only confuse. Simi- 
larly, from Seguin’s point of view, a 
series of empty spools painted in pri- 
mary colors is preferable to a chain 
of wooden beads of varying colors 
and shapes. 

As children develop, they may ac- 
quire the ability to separate and clas- 
sify forms and colors, but the very 
young child must be helped in doing 
this. In this educative process the 
simplest toys are the most effective. 

—Nancy McCormick RaMBUSCH 









Co-responsibility in Industry 


By Rev. Jeremiah Newman— One of 
the most important problems in contem- 
porary industrial society is the improvement 
of human relations between labor and 
management. Professor Newman presents 
a full and unbiased account of the more 
important experiments in this field, and 
outlines a moderate system which might be 
adopted universally. $4.00 


Inward Peace 


By Raoul Plus, S.J.—The noted French 
ascetical writer considers here the nature 
and source of peace of soul, the threats that 
encompass it, and the methods necessary to 
its achievement. As always, his principles 
are graphically represented through prac- 
tical examples and ascetical case histories. 
This book will help many not only to attain 
the inward peace with which its author is 
specifically concerned, but also to contribute 
to the outward peace of those around them. 

$3.00 


Nuns Are Real People 


By Sister Mary Laurence, O.P.— 
Interesting and absorbing reading giving 
“inside” information about life in a cloist- 
ered community of nuns. The author is a 
contemplative nun and in the lively frame- 
work of a series of letters she records the 
real truth about convent life with frankness 
and disarming perception. $3.00 


Franco of Spain 


By S.F.A. Coles— A leading British 
political reporter sets the biography of 
General Franco against the backdrop of 
Spain’s complexities: the highly individual- 
istic character of the diverse Iberian peo- 
ples, the tragic civil war, the phoenix-like 
resources of the country, and the cardinal 
importance of her key geographical situa- 
tion. $4.00 


Soul of Christ 


Meditations on the Anima Christi 
By John H, Collins, S.J.— The Igna- 
tian second method of prayer consists in 
meditating on the meaning of each word of 
some familiar prayer, dwelling on the var- 
ious considerations and affectiohs that each 
word suggests. Father Collins applies this 
method to the Anima Christi, a favorite 
prayer of Catholics. $2.50 
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Going Places? 


Now that Spring is officially 
here, busy young-minded people 
are on the go. Whether for busi- 
ness or pleasure, today’s active 
people are going to South Amer- 
ica. Modern technological ad- 
vances are opening new busi- 
ness opportunities and expand- 
ing old ones. In Brazil alone, 
which, incidentally, possesses a 
land area larger than that of the 
United States, the business po- 
tential is unlimited. The Brazilian 
states of Anazonas, and Para’, 
and the Federal District of Am- 
apa’ offer vast mineral resources 
(iron, manganese, etc.) to those 
moderns with the initiative and 
energy to realize its develop- 
ment. Undoubtedly, South Amer- 
ica is the land of tomorrow. 

In all of South America, then, 
opportunity knocks, and to all ot 
South America Brazilian Inter- 
national Airlines offers rapid, 
convenient and comfortable ser- 
vice. Round trip excursion flight 
to Rio de Janeiro costs less than 
$560: equally reasonable rates 
to Belem in the north, and Sao 
Paulo in the south. For conveni- 
ent and timely service see. your 
travel agent, or write Mr. Walker 
at Brazilian International Air- 
lines, 545 Fifth Ave., New York, 
N. Y. 


Murray Hill 2-9070 for Brochures. 
‘ Other Offices in: 
Washington, Chicago & Miami. 
BRAZILIAN 
INTERNATIONAL 
AIRLINES 


“Latin America’s Largest 
Airline” 








POOR RICHARD’S GILMANAC 





The virtues of 
the amateur 


I hope you'll agree with me when 
I say that sometimes the imperfect 
is preferable to the perfect. 1 mean 
that where technique has become an 
end in itself, as it largely has in Hol- 
lywood, and where all productions 
aim at being “flawless” and all per- 
formances at being “finished,” it’s a 
relief to come up against a movie 
that’s nice and grainy, with bumps 
all over it. It gives you something to 
hang on to. 

The diamond in the rough I found 
this month is called Lovers and Lolli- 
pops, and it’s the work of a talented 
pair of semi-pros, Ruth Orkin and 
Morris Engel. Their first effort was 
that fickle, freckled thing, The Little 
Fugitive, which you’ll remember as 
a rub-a-dub romp through Coney 
Island with eight-year-old Richie 
Andrusco. Miss Orkin and Mr. Engel 
seem to have an obsession with chil- 
dren which I hope they never cure. 
For the star of Lovers and Lollipops 
is also about eight, only this time 
she’s a girl. Her name is Cathie Dunn 
and I hope she never grows up. 

For a very different reason, I 
didn’t want Shirley Temple to grow 
up, either, or Jane Withers, Virginia 
Weidler and Gloria Jean, all of whom 
ruined my childhood by making me 
think I would have to marry them, 
or monsters like them, when I grew 
up myself. But Cathie Dunn is a 
child her contemporaries can ad- 
mire. She has none of the hand- 
painted charm (the curls you love to 
bite off), the false wisdom (“My 
mommy says we all have to pull to- 
gether and make sacrifices, so I 
will”) or the deadening sensibilities 
(“Ooh!” “Yipes!” “Zowie!”) that 
make Hollywood children such abom- 
inations. 

She’s a child seen truly, which 
means that you simply can’t predict 
her. She dances to her own music, 
laughs at her private ironies, pokes 
whatever she feels like poking, mocks 


what her sense of fitness tells her to 
mock. She won’t be hurried into logic 
and responsibility. 

The movie which Miss Orkin and 
Mr. Engel have spliced around her is 
a fairly uneven piece, as I said. It 
has to do with the courting and win- 
ning of a young widow (and her 
daughter) by a rather inarticulate 
bachelor, who takes one or both of 
them to the Central Park Zoo, the 
Museum of Modern Art, the Statue of 
Liberty and the beach, while he states 
his case. Though it’s all done with 
a minimum of sentimentality and 
achieves frequent successes of vision 
and tone, you'll find your attention 
wandering from time to time. Except, 
that is, when our little animal is on- 
screen—getting her sailboat becalmed 
in the Museum’s formal pool, trading 
grimaces with a camel, playing an 
endlessly creative game of hide-and- 
seek in a beach parking lot, or wick- 
edly imitating her elders. Fortunate- 
ly, she’s there more than half the 
time, so you can easily overlook the 
movie’s awkward visual transitions 
and the infertile silences between the 
mother, played by Lori March, and 
the suitor, to which role Gerald 
O’Laughlin brings not much more 
than an echo of Marlon Brando. 

To reinforce my point about tech- 
nique comes Alexander the Great 
(United Artists), as triumphant an 
example ef cinematic virtuosity as 
I’ve ever seen. It left me cold. All 
those lovely classic backgrounds, im- 
peccably accurate costumes and ar- 
maments and brooding statues didn’t 
convince me I was seeing anything 
significant. Robert Rossen, who wrote 
and directed it, does seem to have 
made an effort at realism, but that’s 
just it. I'd prefer my ancient Greek 
warriors to sound like ancient Greeks, 
not like a bunch of IRT motormen 
getting ready for the annual scrim- 
mage against the BMT. 

—RicHarD GILMAN 
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This is the only 
complete, new, 
Catholic translation 
of the whole 


Bible. 


Early this month you will see 


MSGR. KNOX’S 


Translation of the 


WHOLE BIBLE -— in 





ONE 
VOLUME 


There are two editions: 


Regular: 


Maroon Cloth 


$7.50 


Family: 
Dark red cloth, red edges, 
silk marker, with eight 
pages for keeping family 
records. 


$8.50 


Both editions are strongly bound, 
printed in good, clear type and come 


dressed in handsome jackets. 


Order from your bookstore 


There’s more about this in the new 
number of Sheed & Ward’s OWN 
TRUMPET, besides a great many 
other things that will interest you. 
To get the Trumpet, free and post- 


paid, write to Juliet MacGill at— 


SHEED & WARD 


New York 3 





at 2 price or less! 


MONSTER BOOK SALE! 


Including a few titles not about monsters... 


BOOKS ARE WEAPONS! 


Ve can supply you with rifles (small-bore), spears, boomerangs and 
one or two stones... 


Ilo. bat J saw the movie!! 


How long do you think you can get away with that? 
Look over the books described below: they’re all outstanding titles, 
hard-cover editions at prices anyone (even the authors) can afford. 


But remember, supplies are limited, so act now ... 


send in your order 


before the firemen have picked the stock over. 


$3.00 EACH 

1) THREE MYSTICS, edited by Father 
Bruno de Jesus-Marie, O.D.C. Dur- 
ing the great age of Spanish spiritu- 
ality three contemporaries — St. 
Theresa of Avila, St. John of the 
Cross and the painter El Greco—un- 
derwent mystical experiences which 
this handsome volume brilliantly 
records through an extensive selec- 
tion of the saints’ writings and the 
artist’s works. (List price, $7.50) 


2) A TREASURY OF EARLY CHRISTIANITY, 
edited by Anne Fremantle. A big, 
magnificent selection of writings 
from the first centuries of the Chris- 
tian era. Here are the letters, essays, 
poetry, meditations and creeds which 
shaped the West’s faith and its lit- 
erature. (List price, $6.00) 


3) A TREASURY OF RUSSIAN SPIRITUAL- 
ITy, edited by G. P. Fedotov. Before 
the Communist Revolution, Russia 
had a rich spiritual tradition. Here 
are 500 pages that offer—in excerpts 
or complete works—the profound 
and stimulating thought of Russia’s 
holiest men from the 11th to the 
20th century. (List price, $6.50) 


$2.00 EACH 


4) RELIGIOUS ART FROM THE TWELFTH 
TO THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY, by Emile 
Male. A lavishly illustrated intro- 
duction to the religious content of 
the painting, sculpture and architec- 
ture produced by the flowering of 
Christian culture. (List price, $4.50) 


$1.50 EACH 


5) THE LETTERS OF ST. BERNARD. Rev. 
Bruno Scott James has done new 
translations of some 100 letters by 
the great 12th century contemplative 
and man of action. Humorous, con- 
soling, impassioned and scolding by 
turns, they give a vivid portrait of a 


saint and of an age. With a foreword 
by Thomas Merton. (List price, $3.50) 


6) CHOIR OF MUSES, by Etienne Gil- 
son. A fascinating inquiry into the 
ways women have inspired great 
writers, by one of our age’s most 
solid and most readable philosophers. 
Includes a remarkable final chapter 
on “The Artist and the Saint.” (List 
price, $3.50) 


7) SELECTION I, edited by Cecily 
Hastings and Donald Nicholl. A 
wide-ranging and provocative col- 
lection of articles from English and 
European journals that give the 
latest Catholic opinion in many 
branches of thought. Among the 
contributors are Josef Pieper and 
Victor White, O.P. (List price, $3.00) 


8) ST. BENEDICT JOSEPH LABRE, by 
Agnes de la Gorce. The story of the 
strange and wonderful beggar-saint, 
a monk without a cloister, who in 
his wanderings was a witness to 
eternity, and in his poverty, to the 
treasures of heaven. (List price, 
$3.00) 


9) THE NEW TOWER OF BABEL, by 
Dietrich Von Hildebrand. A Fordham 
professor writes a wise, calm and 
inspiring indictment of contemporary 
secularism. Learned, but free from 
technical jargon, these essays are on 
such themes as beauty, education, 
personality and efficiency—how they 
have been perverted and how we 
can restore their true Christian 
meaning. (List price, $3.00) 


$1.00 EACH 


10) ADVENT, by Jean Danielou. A/ 
profound essay on conversion in 
which Father Danielou traces the ™ 
fulfillment of prophecy in history” 
and examines the transcendent role 
of the Cross in leading men to truth. 
(List price, $2.50) 


11) sT. PAUL’s GosPEL, by Ronald © 
Knox. An admirably clear exposi- | 
tion of St. Paul’s teachings concern-~ 
ing the way Christ lives in his4 
Church and in us. Msgr. Knox’s ex- 
perience as translator of the Epistles 
makes him an especially well-fitted 
commentator. (List Price, $1.75) 


BOOK SALE 
A.M.D.G. Publishing Co., Inc. 


O Enclosed is $____ 


the books you want): 1 


377 Fourth Avenue, New York 16 
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